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TWO FRENCH HYMNS. 
I 
(FROM THE FRENCH OF FRED. CHAVANNES.} 
“Tu m’as aimé, seigneur, avant que la lumiére.”” 


O Lorp, thou lovédst me, ere shone the 
light 
Upon the worlds thy voice had called to 
be ; 
Ere yet the sun, rejoicing in his might, 
Shed life in floods athwart their orbits bright ; 
My God, thou lovédst me. 


Thou lovédst me, when hung the lifeless frame 
Of Jesus Christ upon th’ accurséd tree ; 
When to redeem me from th’ eternal flame 
Thy holy Son endured my sin and blame ; 
My God, thou lovédst me. 


Thou lovédst me, when fires of love divine, 
Lit in my heart by Thy good Spirit free, 
Opened new heavens upon my soul to shine ; 
When peaceful fruits of righteousness were 
mine ; 
My Gog, thou lowédst me. 


And thou w/t love me,—whom thy love 
hath crowned ‘ 
Nor sin, nor earth, nor hell shall pluck 
from thee ; 
Where sin abounded, grace doth more abound ; 
Only my love to thine be answering found, 
O thou, who lovést me! 


II. 


(FROM THE FRENCH OF PIERRE CORNEILLE, 
CALLED LE GRAND CORNELLLE.) 


* O Dieu de vérité, pour qui seul je soupire.” 


O Gop of truth, for whom alone I sigh, 
Knit thou my heart by strong sweet cords 
to thee: 
I tire of hearing ; books my patience try. 
Untired to thee I cry: 
Thyself my all,shalt be. 


Speak thou alone !— For me nor human lore 
Nor human sage shall now expound thy 
word ; 
Let creatures hold their peace, and thee 
adore ; 
Let voice of man no more, 
But only thine, be heard! 


Lord, be thou near, and cheer my lonely way, 
With thy sweet peace my aching bosom fill ; 
Scatter my cares and fears ; my griefs allay ; 
And be it mine each day 
To love and please thee still. 


My God! Thou hearest me; but clouds 
obscure 
Ev’n yet thy perfect radiance, Truth divine ! 
O for the stainless skies, the splendors pure, 
The joys that aye endure, 
Where thine own glories shine ! 
Sunday Magazine. HENRY DOWNTON. 





TWO FRENCH HYMNS, ETC. 


REST. 


LovE, give me one of thy dear hands to hold, 
Take thou my tired head upon thy breast ; 
Then sing me that sweet song we loved of old 
The dear, soft song about our little nest. 
We knew the song before the nest was ours ; 
We sang the song when first the nest we 
found ; 
We loved the song in happy after-hours, 
When peace came to us, and content pro- 
found. 
Then sing that olden song to me to-night, 
While I, reclining on thy faithful breast, 
See happy visions in the fair firelight, 
And my whole soul is satisfied with rest. 
Better than all our bygone dreams of bliss, 
Are deep content and rest secure as this. 


What though we missed love’s golden sum- 
mer time, 
His autumn fruits were ripe when we had 
leave 
To enter joy’s wide vineyard in our prime, 
Good guerdon for our waiting to receive, 
Love gave us no frail pledge of summer 
flowers, 
But side by side we reaped the harvest-field ; 
Now side by side we pass the winter hours, 
And day by day new blessings are revealed, 
The heyday of our youth, its roseate glow, 
Its high desires and cravings manifold, 
The raptures and delights of long ago, 
Have passed; but we have truer joys to 
- hold. . ' ‘ 
Sing me the dear, old song about the nest, 
Our blessed home, our little ark of rest. 
All The Year Round. 


CHURCH MUSIC. 


Sort, through the rich illumined panes, 
All down the aisle the sunlight rains, 
And sets in red and purple stains, 


And mid this glory from the skies, 
We hear the organ-voice arise. 
Its wings the waking spirit tries : 


It flutters, but it cannot soar. 
Oh! heavenly music, let us pour 
Our woes, our joys, in thee once more, 


All wilt thou take. Thou mak’st no choice, 
Hearts that complain, hearts that rejoice, 
Find thee their all-revealing voice. 


All, all the soul’s unuttered things 
Thou bearest on thy mighty wings 
Up, up until the arched roof rings : 


Now soft —as when, for Israel’s king, 
Young David swept his sweet harpstring ; 
Now loud —as angels antheming. 


Oh! tell what myriad heads are bent. 
Oh ! tell what myriad hearts repent. 
He will look down: He will relent. 


It dies. The last low strain departs. 

With deep “ Amen” the warm tear starts, 

The peace ot Eden fills our hearts. 
KATHERINE SAUNDERS 





JONATHAN SWIFT. 


From The British Quarterly Review. 
JONATHAN SWIFT.* 


Mr. ForsteEr’s long-looked-for life of 
Swift has at last appeared, and the com- 
pleteness of this, its first volume, is enough 
to console us for the delay. The life of 
Swift was at first written incompetently by 
Delany and Dean Swift, afterwards hur- 
riedly by Johnson; and a whole mass of 
misconceptions, repeated from hand to 
hand, had to be cleared away before his 
character could be reconstructed as it 
required to be. Popular opinion readily 
accepted the rough and ready estimate of 
Swift as one utterly dark and repulsive in 
life and genius; and where it took the 
trouble to verify this second-hand esti- 
mate, it found the estimate confirmed by 
the untested and rash assertions of one 
after another of his biographers. Mr. 
Forster has not brought help before it was 
greatly needed, and the niche of English 
literary biography which his book will fill 
is not less palpably vacant than those 
which he has already so ably occupied. 
The volume before us is perhaps chiefly 
valuable for the mass of new information 
which has been brought together either 
for the testing or the illustration of the 
facts asserted of Swift. We perhaps 
miss in the narrative something of suc- 
cinctness and of thorough digesting of the 
matter; and it would be no very high 
compliment to the author of the “ Life of 
Goldsmith” and of the monograph on 
Defoe to say that he has here surpassed 
or even equalled himself. But our knowl- 
edge of that part of Swift’s life which is 
here chiefly dealt with is at the best frag- 
mentary, and in itself perhaps incapable 
of any very clear or succinct narration. 
It is enough that this book gives us for 
the first time much that is of incalculable 
value for a knowledge of the life of Swift, 
and that to the judgment of this new 
material Mr. Forster brings his own sound 
experience and fine literary tact. 

Whatever the objections that .an editor 
or a biographer of Swift may have to meet 
in our day, there is one from which he is 
probably exempt. He is not likely to be 


* The Life of Fonathan Swift. 
Vol. I. London: John Murray. 


By Joun Forster. 
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told that the works of Swift want interest, 
that his genius has been eclipsed, and 
that the study of his writings may well be 
laid aside, as not “entering necessarily 
into the institution of a liberal education.” 
And yet something like this is the verdict 
pronounced by Jeffrey in his critique on Sir 
Walter Scott’s edition of Swift’s works in 
1816. He tells us how he remembers the 
time when every boy was set to read Pope, 
Swift, and Addison, as regularly as Virgil, 
Cicero, and Horace; when all who had 
any tincture of letters were familiar with 
their writings and their history; and when 
they and their contemporaries were placed 
without challenge at the head of our litera- 
ture. He congratulates himself that this 
is no longer the case, and that these 
writers have been deposed from their ped- 
estal; that their genius has been sur- 
passed, and that they have no chance of 
recovering the supremacy from which they 
have been deposed. The language in which 
he goes on to speak of them is somewhat 
astonishing. They were remarkable, he 
says, for the fewness of their faults rather 
than for the greatness of their beauties. 
Their laurels were won by good conduct 


and discipline, not by enterprising boldness 


and native force. They had no pathos, no 
enthusiam, no comprehensiveness, depth, 
or originality ; but were for the most part 
cold, timid, and superficial. Their inspira- 
tion is little more than a sprightly sort of 
good sense. They may pass well enough 
for sensible and polite writers, but scarcely 
for men of genius. 

As we read the estimate of the Edin- 
burgh reviewer, we feel that not only does 
that estimate differ from our own, but that 
the standpoint from which it is made is one 
with which we are essentially out of sym- 
pathy. The generation for which Jeffrey 
wrote had no small share of self-compla- 
cency, and it was a self-complacency forti- 
fied by circumstances. It was a generation 
of very considerable force and earnestness, 
and that force and earnestness had a very 
strong bias in one particular direction, 
Such biassed force has its advantages, 
but a wide-stretching sympathy, or a quick 
sensibility to the genius of another age, is 
not one of these. What is good in itself 
it prizes, but it does so to the exclusion of 
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that which an age possessing perhaps less 
stringent characteristics of its own may 
be ready to appreciate. For us, rivalry 
has not made appreciation impossible. 
Our own generation has sought other 
objects, and achieved a bias in a different 
direction ; but while the force of literary 
genius may be thereby dulled, the absence 
and hopelessness of literary emulation 
may make our criticism none the less dis- 
interested. Our laurels are not chiefly 
won in the fields where we may find Swift 
and Addison and their contemporaries for 
rivals, and we may content ourselves with 
our power of judging the more calmly of 
the merits of different competitors. We 
can no longer flatter ourselves with the 
complacent optimism upon which the 
Edinburgh reviewer bases his judgment 
of literary progress; we can no longer 
assent with him to the proposition that in 
literary taste every generation is better 
than its predecessors. Instead of believing 
with him that such taste “is of all facul- 
ties the one most sure to advance with 
time and experience,” we are more likely 
to be impressed with the extreme delicacy 
of its growth; with the dangers to which 
it is exposed of being blinded or for- 
malized by every twist and turn of popu- 
lar fanaticism or prevailing pedantry ; 
with the likelihood that development in 
other directions may only disarrange the 
equable balance, the “sweet reasonable- 
ness,” as the chief critic of our genera- 
tion has it, of literary judgment. What 
the Edinburgh reviewer feels to be “ little 
capricious fluctuatiorfs,” we may often be 
disposed to think serious aberrations, and 
we may see in them the loss of that quick 
appreciativeness which only the stirring of 
a new birth in literature could restore. 
But if we lose the gratification of believ- 
ing in this comfortable natural law of pro- 
gression in literary taste, we escape the 
risk of being blind to the beauties of a 
state of less complete and perfect evolu- 
tion. We relinquish the claim of rivalry, 
but we can solace ourselves with the 
recovery of the power of unbiassed judg- 
ment. 

The generation for which Jeffrey wrote 
had undoubtedly much reason for self-con- 
gratulation. Not only were its literary 
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creations great, but its literary criticism, 
too, was keen, energetic, and incisive. It 
fairly claimed a great inheritance of re- 
awakened life, and we need not be sur- 
prised if the strength that shook off slum- 
ber had little delicacy of touch for the 
beauties which belonged to the state of 
repose. But the qualities which gave bril- 
liancy to its creations and energy to its 
criticisms were not those to inspire a 
subtle sympathy. It was a generation 
which left little room for doubts and wa- 
verings, for efforts at penetrating meaning, 
for tender and careful searching after 
hidden beauties. It could spare no time 
to learn excuses for faults that were appar- 
ent on the surface; it had a rough and 
ready justice, which was much more fit to 
draw clear lines of demarcation between 
what it believed good and bad, than to 
temper its condemnation of that with 
which it happened todisagree. Above all, 
one vice tainted every part of its criticism. 
Not only was distinction of political party 
made the gauge of literary merit, but all 
literary criticism was steeped in the strong 
wine of a political creed. The Edinburgh 
reviewer turned from a discussion on 
reform to apply, of set purpose, all the 
tools of his trade to literature. He pro- 
ceeded upon the same maxims and he set 
to work in the same way. “ Whiggism is 
the one god, and the Edinburgh Review 
is its prophet,” was the foundation of his 
system, and that system was untroubled 
by any qualms or doubts. It afforded a 
ready recipe for dealing with any question. 
If a judgment on any subject could not, 
like that of the German philosopher on 
the white elephant, be evolved by the 
Edinburgh reviewer from the depths of 
his own infier consciousness, it was yet 
easy to procure it from the repertory of 
that storehouse of dogma whose key was 
held by his own clique. Whatever the 
brilliancy of its creation, whatever the 
energy of its criticism, the generation was 
penetrated to the very core with the polit- 
ical spirit, and had no very great patience 
with any other. The very masterpieces 
which gave lustre to the age were gauged 
by the same criteria, and misjudged with 
the same rashness, until certain coinci- 
dences between these and the prevailing 
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spirit led to their recognition on the 
ground of such accidental harmony rather 
than of their intrinsic worth. 

But if the spirit of Jeffrey’s generation, 
or at least of his section of it, was above 
all political, the spirit that moved Swift 
and Addison was essentially literary. The 
one man amongst all English writers who 
was most deeply affected by the literary 
spirit, was Pope, and Swift and Addison 
were only one step behind him. The 
constant reference to political questions, 
the prevalence of political subjects, the 
bitterness of political controversy, in 
their writings, afford only superficial evi- 
dence to the contrary. Accident deter- 
mines what a man shall write about, but it 
does not determine how he shall write. 
To the protégé of Sir William Temple a 
fantastic and fruitless controversy might 
divide with politics the claims on his at- 
tention, and give the accidental bias to 
his career; to the young aspirant after 
Whig patronage the victories of Marlbor- 
ough gave a fitting opportunity to attract 
attention by his “Campaign;” to Pope, 
the connections of his own intimates with 


political parties gave an incidental interest 
in the Whig and Tory strife; but none 
of them had a soul framed for political 
discussion nor found a sphere that suited 


them in the political arena. To Swift, 
party spirit is the great plague-spot in 
English life, for which no bitterness of 
vituperation can be too strong, and no 
image of ridicule too mean or degrading. 
It is but the dispute between high heels 
and low heels, or big-endians and little- 
endians, over again. Just as little insym- 
pathy with the accidental distinctions of 
party spirit was the calm judgment of 
Addison. They can only remind his 
worthy knight of his schoolboy adventure, 
when he was called a popish cur by one 
for asking his way to St. Anne’s Lane, and 
a prickeared cur by the next passenger 
for asking to be guided to plain Anne’s 
Lane. “There cannot a greater judg- 
ment,” goes on the Spectator, “befal a 
country than such a dreadful spirit of 
division as rends a government into two 
distinct peoples.” “The influence is 
fatal both to men’s morals and their un- 
derstandings ; it sinks the virtue of a na- 
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tion, and not only so, but destroys even 
common sense.” There is something 
deeper than ordinary sadness in the words 
with which he speaks of a period of ex- 
aggerated party spirit. “It is very un- 
happy for a man to be born in such a 
stormy and tempestuous season.” So it 
is with Pope: his verdict on political dis- 
putes is summed up in the often quoted 
words : — 


For forms of government let fools contest, 
Whate’er is best administered is best. 


Each felt, as they could not avoid feeling, 
the angry onset of the contending factions. 
We cannot rest in contemplation or fol- 
low the bent of our own fancy amid the 
tumults of the arena, however we may de- 
spise the object of the dispute and the 
spirit of the combatants. All three were 
drawn into the contest; it laid its fetters 
on their genius and forced that genius to 
do its work; it twisted and perverted it, but 
could not take away its distinctive charac- 
ter. Swift, Addison, and Pope were, for 
their own day, the types and examples of 
the purely literary spirit; and what they 
were for their own day, they are still more 
distinctively for ours. The verdict of the 
Edinburgh reviewer on their eclipse and 
supercession is the one-sided judgment of 
a man judging those with whom he has 
no sympathy, and finding in the blind- 
ness of a self-assumed superiority ground 
for an easy and systematized optimism. 
Without shutting our eyes to his merits, 
we can yet see the limitations of these 
merits, and find room for others. Many 
may be disposed to think that “into the 
institution of a liberal education” the 
study of our literature at all does not . 
“necessarily enter,” and that other sub- 
jects, calling for more technical ingenuity 
and holding out incentives of more prac- 
tical expediency, may with advantage take 
its place ; but those of us who do believe 
in the all-embracing scope and training 
implied in a study of that literature, and 
who would not readily see it eclipsed by 
the most perfect technical education, or 
the most complete discipline of the ob- 
serving faculties, will not be willing to 
study it in less than its entirety, to look 
upon it as reaching its fruition only “in 
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each successive generation,” to seek in it 
only the qualities of energy and “ serious 
emotion,” or ov/y those of balanced judg- 
ment, clear and luminous exposition, and 
unrivalled wit. The palm in the former 
qualities we may grant to the generation 
in which the Edinburgh reviewer wrote, 
and for which he claims them, but they do 
not bound the range of our English liter- 
ature. “Serious emotion,” more perhaps 
then any other characteristic of a literature, 
is apt to have its vagaries, often fluctu- 
ating and accidental only. The same 
review that contains Jeffrey’s critique of 
Swift, in which he expresses his firm trust 
in the progressing literary taste of his 
age, contains a review of Coleridge’s 
“ Christabel,” in which the writer speaks 
with a “serious emotion,” hardly dis- 
guised under an affectedly flippant style. 
But what is the judgment of this writer 
for an age of “serious emotion” and 
advanced literary taste? That “the pub- 
lication of ‘ Christabel’ is one of the most 
notable pieces of impertinence of which 
the press has lately been guilty” — “one 
of the boldest experiments that has yet 
been made on the patience or understand- 
ing of the public” !—“ The thing before 
us [“Christabel *] is utterly destitute of 
value”! andsoon. If the sure advance 


of literary taste, upon which Jeffrey con- 
gratulates himself and his generation, 
could lead to such a judgment on contem- 
porary genius, can we wonder that it 
should be slow to recognize the distinctive 
merit — so entirely different from its own 
—of the age of Addison and Swift and 


Pope? A limit in one direction too often 
implies a limit in aniother; and the judg- 
ment which can find in Swift’s genius only 
that of “a sensible and polite writer,” 
which can estimate*him as for the most 
part “cold, timid, and superficial,” is so 
oddly constituted, that we can hardly won- 
der if its Whiggish “serious emotion” 
fails to appreciate an emotion which, 
though possibly not without seriousness, 
is, like that of Coleridge, hardly so ex- 
clusively Whiggish as its own. 

Those who come to Swift then — and 
in our day it is they who must be his chief 
readers —as one of the standard exam- 
ples of the literary spirit, are not likely to 
find much ground for dispute as to the 
completeness with which he realizes that 
spirit. The part he took, by “The Battle 
of the Books,” in the controversy between 
the ancients and the moderns, was no 
doubt partly forced upon him by the atti- 
tude of his patron, Sir William Temple. 
Temple had committed himself very fatally 
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indeed on the subject of the Pseudo. 
Phalaris. In the courtly and learned 
leisure of Moor Park, Temple had orna- 
mented his commonplaces with the fash- 
ionable dilettante scholarship of the day. 
He had imbibed a sort of aristocratic re- 
spect for the literature of the dead lan- 
guages as that which was closed to the 
vulgar, and open only to those whose life 
had always been surrounded with intel- 
lectual as well as physical appliances. But 
the depth and extent of the scholarship 
which flattered the exclusiveness of the 
master of Moor Park may be gauged by 
his citing, as specially distinctive of the 
spirit of antiquity, the epistles ascribed to 
Phalaris, and written by some _ sophist 
very likely a thousand years after his day. 
The mistake was speedily and not very 
tenderly put right by Bentley, and it be- 
hoved Temple and Temple’s adherents to 
muster all their forces for the fight, to 
turn off the attack by an inroad into the 
enemy’s domain. Thus came “ The Battle 
of the Books,” by which Swift stepped 
into the arena, with weapons of a finer 
temper and with a longer reach of arm 
than any of his fellows in the fray. The 
criticism was no longer verbal; the asser- 
tions were no longer those of courtly com- 
monplace. Instead of that, the whole 
contest was placed in such a light, that 
not to the eyes of critics and scholars mere- 
ly, but to all the risible faculties of human 
nature, Bentley and his adherents became 
ridiculous. The vast, but pedantic and 
arid, scholarship of Bentley is hit off to 
perfection in the picture of him as he 
marches in armour, patched of a thousand 
fragments, that clangs loud and dry with 
every step, like the fall of a sheet of lead. 
The dispute has passed out of the arena 
of Christ Church and Moor Park: there 
is no longer room in it for the schoolboy 
conceits of Boyle, for the rasping schol- 
arship of Bentley, for the courtly dilettan- 
teism of Temple. The defence of the 
ancients is no longer a defence of aristo- 
cratic learning against popular and ver- 
nacular literature: it has taken its founda- 
tion on the broad basis of humor. Tem- 
ple’s need, no doubt, suggested to his 
dependant the assumption of his defence ; 
but it did not limit his sympathies, or as- 
sign his position in the fight. He is 
bound to identify himself with Temple’s 
mistake to some extent, and so he de- 
scribes (doubtless forming his own opin- 
ion on the case all the while) the discom- 
fiture of a scholar such as Bentley bya 
petit maitre such as Boyle; yet he is un- 
able to repress the covert sneer implied 
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in Temple’s being caught with his back 
turned, and being “lightly grazed” with 
Wotton’s shaft. But Swift had a larger 
share in the dispute than that of a depend- 
ant, however valuable to his master he 
might, as'a dependant, be. To us it 
seems quite evident that, however his 
advocacy is marred by its personalities 
and distorted by the necessities of his po- 
sition, his place was naturally on the side 
of the ancients in the dispute. Stript of its 
accessories, that side represented the pro- 
test against the anarchical element in lit- 
erature. It maintained the standard of 
classic taste, as opposed to the erratic 
flights of overstrained originality. To 
Temple this might be a defence of aristo- 
cratic intellectual exclusiveness: to Swift 
it was the defence of that on which he felt 
the very existence of literature, as a great 
force, to depend. That, with all its varie- 
ties, a certain adherence to some classical 
standard, be it ancient or modern, is nec- 
essary, was the first principle of his 
creed, as it is of that of every man im- 
pressed with the literary spirit. If we fix 
upon the finest passages in the book, 
which are those where there is least of 
personal reference, we shall find that this 
is precisely the point upon which Swift in- 
sists. The moderns are ambitious, but they 
have a “ tendency towards their own cen- 
tre.” Their short-lived triumph is marked 
“by a strange confusion of place among 
all the books in the library.” The episode 
of the dispute between the spider — with 
his web carefully constructed in that corner 
of the ceiling which he imagines to be the 
centre of the universe, its material drawn 
out of his own bowels — and the bee who 
chances by ill-luck to trespass, to his own 
detriment, amid the filthy mass, contains 
the gist of the dispute. Labor as you 
may, says the bee, after all, yours is mere- 
ly the “ task which, by a lazy contempla- 
tion of four inches round, by an overween- 
ing pride feeding and engendering on 
itself, turns all into excrement and venom, 
producing nothing at all but flybane and a 
cobweb.” What you want is the “ uni- 
versal range which, with long search, 
much study, true judgment, and distinc- 
tion of things, brings home honey and 
wax.” These words extend the range of 
the dispute ‘far beyond the merits or de- 
fects of this or that ancient or modern. 
They apply not merely to the fray be- 
tween ‘Temple and Wotton, or Bentley 
and Boyle; they express the very marrow 
of the truth which literature must always 
maintain, that excellence depends not on 
accidental coincidence with the taste of a 
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day or a clique, but upon permanence of 
duration, upon harmony with the calmest 
judgment, and, at the same time, the most 
“serious emotion” which even the Edin- 
burgh reviewer could achieve. 

It is this predominance of the literary 
spirit which gives to the writings of Swift 
the most characteristic part of the interest 
they possess for us. It is this which res- 
cues them as a whole from the danger 
that besets some amongst them, in the fact 
that the interest attaching to their sub- 
jects is only a passing one. Swift does 
not interest us as the adherent of Temple 
in a flimsy controversy, but because he 
showed how literary merit rested upon no 
maxims reposing 7” gremio magistraths, 
but upon the broad lines that separate 
what is sound from what is ridiculous in 
all spheres and for all times. We are not 
attracted by the political discussion in the 
tracts with which he pierced the only too 
chinky armor of the Whigs, or strove to 
bolster up a decaying government, and 
preserve them from the ills of quarrels 
within and discontent without; but be- 
cause he was the first to show how polit- 
ical disputes could be conducted after a 
literary fashion, and yet not lose any prac- 
tical force, or be affected by any of that 
pedantic spirit which, up to his time, had 
been held to be the characteristic of the 
literary politician. We do not need to 
accept his allegorical picture of the relig- 
ious attitude of the Roman Catholic, the 
Dissenter, and the Church of England 
man, as just, in order to appreciate the 
arvellous genius of the “Tale of a 
Tub:” what holds us and commands our 
admiration is the ease with which the 
allegory succeeds for the time in achieving 
its object, be that what it may, and in 
making all but its own standpoint seem 
utterly ridiculous. 

But although we do not apprehend that 
there is much dispute as to the position 
which Swift holds in our literature, and 
the peculiar qualities that entitle him to it, 
yet his is a name about which abundance 
of disputation is likely to gather here- 
after, as it has done in the past. Granted, 
it may be said, that Swift was a brilliant 
exponent of the literary spirit, did he em- 
ploy that spirit well? Was it not made 
the tool of faction, so as to degrade it? 
Was it not made the vehicle of coarseness 
so intense as almost to disgust people into 
a reaction against that from which ordi- 
nary and uneducated, but in this case, 
better judging, taste recoiled? Did it not 
cover a spirit of hypocrisy, and give a per- 
mance by literary excellence to that which 
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does not really have existence in the hu- 
man breast? Was he not false to his 
own heart, false to his political ties, false 
to the religion he professed? And of 
writings whose subject-matter is so com- 
posed, can any literary excellence allow 
us to condone the evil and the untruth ? 
Part of the assumption upon which this 
accusation is made we may admit to be 
true, but we must do even this with some 
reservations. It is true that the highest 
literary excellence is not consistent with 
the expression of that which is deliberately 
and altogether hypocritical and unreal. 
The most consummate art cannot master 
or mould to its purposes any but a frenzied 
partisan or a blind disciple if it refuses to 
appeal to something naturally and truly, 
however deplorably, existing in the humaa 
heart. It is this want that has broken the 
force of Bolingbroke’s writings, and which, 
but for the genius which refused, in spite 
of itself, to be tethered to insincerity by 
the platitudes of Bolingbroke, might have 
broken the force of the “ Essay on Man.” 
But we must go no further than this. In 
the first place literary excellence does not 
accept the limitations that may fitly be 
placed upon us in our social responsibili- 
ties. If what it expresses be true, it has 
fulfilled all we can demand of it. We may 
regret that itexpresses feelings that would 
be better veiled, or we may regret that 
human nature is subject to such feelings 
at all. We may stand aghast at the dark- 
ness of the prospect that it opens to us; 
we may long for some lighter influence to 
make the shade less deep; but we cannot 
question its truth because we question its 
expediency. Besides this, we must beware 
of the standpoint from which we judge of 
insincerity. Before we accuse a man of 
insincere acquiescenc¢ in conventionality 
or custom, we must know exactly the 
weight which that convention and his ac- 
quiescence beartohim. With his estimate 
of the results of that acquiescence we may 
disagree; we may believe him to argue 
wrongly, and we may pronounce his con- 
duct to be socially wrong, and productive 
of enormous evil. But we are not there- 
fore justified in denying him the merit of 
sincerity, or at least in laying upon him 
the accusation of a thorough insincerity 
permeating his whole life and distorting 
his vision. But it is only the insincerity 
that permeates a man’s whole spirit that 
can affect him in the sphere of literature. 
As a member of society a man may have 
no right to put his own interpretation upon 
conventionalities : his acquiescence, if in- 
sincere, may be a political crime. But as 
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an author, all we have to ask is whether 
his acquiescence has so clouded his vision 
as to leave him without the power of dis- 
cerning whether what he speaks comes 
from his own heart or no. We have noth- 
ing to do with the relative degree of moral 
guilt belonging to social and literary insin- 
ceritv. We only assert that they are not 
identical. Voltaire showed little respect 
for any conventionality which did not com- 
mand his acquiescence; yet it may be 
doubted whether an undercurrent of affec- 
tation does not more or less mar the effect 
of everything he has written. Dryden 
veered round with every change of the 
political compass, and yet he never lost an 
honest grasp on what, in his own erratic 
fashion, he believed for the moment to be 
true. 

But besides this broad distinction which 
must be drawn between social and literary 
insincerity, there is another consideration 
to be met before we can pronounce against 
the truth and sincerity of any writer. We 
must not only know the estimate formed 
by him of the conventionalities in which 
he acquiesced, and the degree to which 
that acquiescence affected his judgment 
of truth generally, but we must also care- 
fully weigh the general tenor’ of his life. 
We must seek for any connecting links 
that may give consistency to that which 
would otherwise appear ground for a 
charge of apostasy. We must examine 
the evidence for such scandals as exist; 
we must not be blind to palliations ; we 
must sift such facts as may alter the com- 
plexion of apparently weil-established 
charges. Our task then is a double one: 
we have to examine evidence, and we have 
to put an interpretation, as just as we may, 
upon the facts which that evidence shall 
establish. 

The views of Swift’s life are various, 
but may be summed up in not many words. 
Let us see how, when classified, they con- 
trast with one another. Let us begin with 
the most repulsive picture. Swilt, it is 
said, was born in poverty, and educated 
by an uncle, to whom his only return was 
ingratitude andabuse. He went to college 
only to waste his time in idleness and foul 
abuse of those in authority. From Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he took his degree 
with difficulty, he was compelled to fly, 
owing to rustication. Thence he went to 
England, where he found an almost menial 
employment in the household of Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, in whose service he ate, in 
rage and silence, the bread of “a beggar 
ora lackey.” Quarrelling with his patron, 
he left Moor Park for Ireland, to take 
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orders; but finding Temple’s assistance 
necessary he wrote a servile and fawning 
letter of repentance, which procured him 
the service he wished for. Discontented 
with the drudgery or the tedium of a 
remote Irish parish, he returned to Moor 
Park, and remained there till Temple’s 
death. The patronage he had received 
from him he returned in words of flattery, 
as insincere as were the offices of literary 
hack which he had before performed for 
him; and the stifled hate and scorn he 
nourished were allowed to appear only in 
secret, and as it were by stealth. Disap- 
pointed in schemes of ambition in En- 
gland, he left for Ireland, where he 
settled in a new and somewhat more 
lucrative charge. To amuse his leisure 
he invited to reside in Ireland a young 
woman who had been, like himself, a de- 
pendant on Sir William Temple’s bounty, 
and whose heart he had stolen, while he 
had the opportunity, at Moor Park, but 
stolen only that he might keep it in a gall- 
ing and exasperating bondage till she 
sank to the grave. He returned only to 
become a political renegade and the tool 
of those whose patronage, or promises of 
patronage, had attracted his ambition, or 
whose friendship flattered his toadying 
propensities. While their triumph lasted, 
he bullied and browbeat and _toadied ; 
when it came to an abrupt conclusion he 
retired to Ireland, “nursing his wrath to 
keep it warm,” a pitiable object of baffled 
greed and ambition, requiting mankind 
for their neglect of his claims by hounding 
on rebellion and by outraging decency — 
an apostate to religion, to morality, to his 
country, to his friends. Before his life 
came to an end the darkness closed in on 
an intellect which had been a prey to un- 
sated anger, passion, and disappointment, 
and his death was a fitting moral for such 
a tale. 

Vulgar deception and hypocrisy, com- 
monplace scepticism, political apostasy of 
the kind which the weakest and most 
slavish of the tools of Harley or of Wal- 
pole might have practised, are thus 
charged upon Swift. This, in some places 
word for word, is the glib verdict of the 
Edinburgh reviewer. It is confirmed by 
some phrases of careless rhetoric in which 
Macaulay indulges in his essay on Temple. 
At the very outset we may say that some 
of these charges had no assignable basis 
whatever, while the falsity of most of 
the remainder has now been abundantly 
proved by Mr. Forster. Misfortune, 
doubtless, was prepared for Swift before 
his birth; his father had died seven 
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months before. The widow was left with 
two children ; but in spite of wealthy and 
influential connections on both sides, 
Jonathan and Abigail Swift had not been 
able to make provision during their brief 
married life for the future. The churlish 
charity of his uncle Godwin, which grudged 
what, no doubt, he found it impossi- 
ble with decency to withhold from his 
brother’s widow, was certainly resented by 
Swift; but what was given him kindly 
from the lesser resources of another uncle 
he repaid by abundant gratitude. The 
story of his college career is nonsense; 
that of his service with Temple, and its 
terms, exaggeration run mad. On Tem- 
ple’s death he expresses himself in the 
conventional terms of a cecent sorrow; 
he performs dutifully the thankless task 
of editing the works of his patron, which 
no one would read, or, at least, whose 
readers would not buy them. But in the 
freedom of private corresponderce he 
does not conceal the fact that Temple was 
not a little prosy and pompous, and that at 
times he had had hard work to bear with 
his humors. He had known and taught 
Esther Johnson when an infant; she had 
learned to admire, and had grown up to 
love him; and what their relation implied, 
she, open-eyed, accepted. For his polit- 
ical career we shall put forward an entirely 
different explanation, and one for which it 
is not necessary to impute to him any 
ignoble or selfish motive. His misan- 
thropy, modified and tested in the light of 
well-established facts, will be found to 
wear an entirely different complexion. 
But the Edinburgh reviewer not- only 
rests his estimate upon what is false and 
exaggerated ; he never seems to have 
paused to ask himself if what he assumed 
was even likely or probable in itself — 
never to have allowed his imagination to 
draw a picture of Swift as he was, or even 
as he might have been. 

The picture Johnson gives us, although 
it is drawn with little sympathy, is yet far 
different from this. He sees nothing 
very blamable in his conduct, either as a 
political partisan or as a clergyman. It is 
only in the slighter points that he seems 
to bear heavily on him. His criticism 
shows not the rancor of one determined 
to see nothing good, but the impatience of 
one who see flaws with which he has, or 
fancies he has, no sympathy. Swift’s 
parsimony in money matters, his uncouth- 
ness or brusqueness of manner, his whims 
and fancies, his rather ostentatious dis- 
play of that arrogance to the great which 
may easily cover a not very dignified self- 
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gratulation on their intercourse — these 
are the foibles rather than the vices for 
which Johnson has least patience. Per- 
haps it was that he felt in himself something 
akin to them, and in the very nervousness 
of his determination to avoid them, viewed 


them with the greater dislike.* The very 


resemblance which, as Scott remarks, 
Johnson bore to Swift in“ morbid tem- 
perament, political cpinions, and habits of 
domination in society,” might help to 
stimulate his impatience with foibles so 
akin to his own. But Johnson does not 
stoop to the vulgarity of making the tales 
of slander appear the history of a life, or 
forget the awe due to misfortune by gibing 
at the tortures of genius. 

Another view is that which we find 
within bounds in Thackeray, and exag- 
gerated in M. Taine’s “ History of English 
Literature.” With the former it occurs 
in an estimate of Swift as a man; and 
perhaps in a sketch professing only to 
catch the salient points of character, for 
presentation to the audience at a lecture, 
it is as true as anyother. With M. Taine 
it becomes the basis of a literary criticism, 
the soundness of which it irretrievably 
perverts. In the picturesque but lurid 
glare that he throws round Swift, M. 
Taine reads all his works, which wear to 
him the aspect, not of specimens of con- 
summate literary art, as we have been 
wont to regard them, but of the careless 
and disjointed utterances of a sort of 
devil-inspired misanthropy. Itis strange 
that the quick tact of a Frenchman did 
not save M. Taine from the ludicrous dis- 
proportion of the opening words of his 
sketch to the superstructure he raises 
upon them. He describes the common, but 
—as Mr. Forster shows — mistaken view 
of the circumstances under which Swift 
took his degree. The degree was taken 
speciali gratia; and this Swift himself 
interprets, perhaps partly as a joke, partly 
with the common affectation of youthful 
idleness, to mean that which in Oxford 
phrase would be, “He only just got 
through.” But at its worst, granting that 


* Johnson bears heavily on Swift in little things. 
The story of a college career, in many respects so like 
his own, he exaggerates. He sees the evident motive 
of Swift in lodging in the commonest inns, that of 
‘surveying human life through all its varieties ;” but 
he cannot deny himself the pleasure of hazarding the 
guess that it may have been irom ‘a passion deep 
fixed in his heart, the love of a shilling.’”? He omits to 
record the common story of Swift’s education to parsi- 
mony. He records the charge of plagiarism brought 
against ** he Battle of the Books,” as borrowed from 


a volume of Coutray’s, whose title he quotes quite in- 
accurately, and of whose contents Mr. Forster’s knowl 
edge of the original enables him to show that he 
(Johnson) was entirely ignorant. 
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Swift hardly felt a deep sympathy with 
the studies in vogue at Trinity College, 
and did not bear in his college career the 
character of a very exemplary student, it 
seems a circumstance hardly capable of 
preparing us for a crash of stage thunder 
like this : — 


This was his first humiliation and his first 
rebellion. His whole life was like this mo- 
ment, overwhelmed and made wretched by 
sorrows and hatred. ‘To what excess they 
rose, his portrait and his history can show. 
He had an exaggerated and terrible pride, and 
made the haughtiness of the most powerful 
ministers and most mighty lords bend beneath 
his arrogance. 


All this may be true, we are tempted to 
reply; but before assenting to it we should 
like to hear something worse than the 
story of a boy of eighteen finding himself 
troubled by a little irksome labor in 
taking his degree, even if the story itself 
had any good foundation. Whatever the 
specialis gratia involvéd, it did not pre- 
vent Temple at a later day from recom- 
mending Swift as a fellow of the college, 
which was granted. Indeed, both the 
story and the use that has been made of 
it illustrate admirably the fashion after 
which most of those who have written 
about Swift have chosen to deal with him. 
Assertions have seldom been tested, and 
little judgment bas been shown in the in- 
ferences which have been drawn from 
them. These writers have pictured to 
themselves a man whose whole nature was 
a compound of gloom and rage and dis- 
tempered passion; at war with human 
nature, trampling on all that others revere, 
and making a boast of doing so; and what 
they have found inconsistent with the pic- 
ture they have readily slurred over. Let 
us take one or two instances of this. We 
might imagine that few could read the 
“Journal to Stella” without feeling that 
here at least the misanthrope can smile, 
the gloom break, and the universal rage 
be for atime at least lulled to rest. But 
hear M. Taine. “Swift in his gaiety is 
always tragical; nothing unbends him; 
even when he serves, he pains you. In 
his ‘Journal to Stella’ there is a sort of 
imperious austerity; his compliments are 
those of a master toa child.” M. Taine, 
we fancy, is the first who has felt them 
so. Again, in the “ Modest Proposal for 
preventing the children of the poor in Ire- 
land: from becoming a burden on their 
parents and their country, and for making 
them beneficial to the public,” in which 
Swift with mock solemnity advocates the 
eating of them, we should have thought 
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that only the lighter side of his humor 
was shown. The paper is not perhaps 
quite in the present taste; its illustrations 
are free, and its language is not always 
that of the drawing-room of to-day. We 
might imagine some very weak and very 
prosaic mother finding the recipe very, 
very wicked, and thinking the dean a sad, 
sarcastic, dangerous writer, and one who 
should certainly never be made a bishop. 
But that a critic of M. Taine’s acuteness 
should gravely argue that it gives evi- 
dence of a deep-rooted melancholy ; 
should call it “the last effort of his de- 
spair and his genius;” should find in it 
“a cry of anguish” deeper than any in 
literature, appears hardly credible. The 
self-conscious strut of a mock solemnity 
is never fora moment absent. The out- 
side gravity of tone is only preserved 
enough to keep the humor; it is never 
for a moment allowed to become real. In 
others of Swift’s treatises we see the ever- 
recurring gleam of areal and not merely 
an assumed hate and anger; we have 
limpses of a gloom and melancholy so 
ar-reaching that they strike home; but 
this one, chosen by M. Taine to illustrate 
his theory of Swift as a despairing mis- 
anthrope, appears to us of all the most free 
from these darker traits. The language, 
which studiously reproduces the pained 
but comic earnestness of a butcher or 
ham-curer recommending his wares, is 
the very essence of humor. The joke 
may be ill chosen, and the miseries of the 
Irish were no very fitting subject for 
their idol’s laughter; but a joke it certain- 
ly was, and we can most easily account 
for it as a laugh for once at the expense 
of the Irish, whose lavish worship Swift 
never accepted with more than half-joc- 
ular scorn. 

That there are vast depths of melan- 
choly in Swift’s character and in his lit- 
erary genius, we do not for a moment 
deny. That the picture of human nature 
which he himself sees, and to which he 
opens our eyes, is often one of awful 
gloom ; that there are parts of his history 
which can only be explained through 
some terrible mystery, and that that mys- 
tery affected his genius, we readily agree. 
But there are few days so black that they 
show no rifts in the clouds, and the blue 
beyond is softer than the clouds, and yet 
more enduring and more real than they. 
In Swift’s horizon the clouds were thick 
and dense, but they were often opened to 
avery clear and very tender light. ‘The 
picture given us by M. Taine is a very 
powerful one. He draws in vigorous 
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touches a whole chamber of the human 
mind which Swift, perhaps more than any 
one else, explored. But when he bids us 
believe that Swift dwelt forever in that 
chamber himself, we must refuse him our 
belief. The human brain is not strong 
enough, the human heart is not tough 
enough to breathe that atmosphere with- 
out rest and without change. To ask us 
to believe that Swift’s character was 
summed up in those few lurid strokes, is 
to bid us accept a figment of imagination 
for a reality, an abstract of one side of 
human nature for a real man; it is to call 
upon us to acquiesce in an account to 
which neither the facts of Swift’s life nor 
the characteristics of his writings give 
credibility. 

In his first volume Mr. Forster does 
not give, as indeed it was not fitting that 
he should, a general estimate of Swift’s 
character. But he lets us see quite 
enough of his method of testing facts, and 
of his manner of drawing inferences from 
them, to indicate in what direction his es- 
timate will lie. “The graver time” in 
Swift’s life, as Mr. Forster well calls it, 
hardly falls at all within the period dealt 
with in this volume. The volume ends 
with the beginning of 1711, when Swift 
was still rising in the political world, 
when he was the chosen confidant of the 
ministry, and all but a cabinet minister 
without office. It leaves to be still dealt 
with, the fall of the ministry to which he 
had linked his fortunes, and the disap- 
pointment of his own hopes. There is 
still the long exile — for such he held it — 
in Ireland, and the dark story of his love 
and its ending. We have still to see him 
the idol of the nation that was his only by 
accident of birth, and whose defence he 
assumed by little more than the accident 
of opportunity. The pay for that defence 
was an unquestioning worship which hard- 
ly any other nation could have rendered, 
and which grew no colder by the insulting 
scorn with which it was received. Mr. 
Forster has not yet had to review the 
work of greatest range that perhaps Swift 
ever wrote, in which his satire was no 
longer against a certain literary clique, or 
against certain religious vagaries, but 
against human nature itself. The “Trav- 
els of Gulliver” were not published till 
fifteen years after the date at which Mr. 
Forster leaves us. The most distinctive 
parts of Swift’s life, therefore, in each di- 
rection—the cloud that deepens round 
the story of Stella near her death, the 
period of his most concentrated and sus- 
tained political effort, and the publication 
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of the book in which he has penetrated 
most deeply into the dark places of the 
human mind —are left untouched. But 
the groundwork for that graver time is 
here laid. The circumstances of Swift’s 
early life are investigated, and the exag- 
gerations and mistakes that have prevailed 
regarding it are dispelled. We see him, 
not as he might have been had he fulfilled 
the lurid imagination of some of his biogra- 
phers, but as he actually was. And though 
Mr. Forster has here given us no compre- 
hensive summary of his judgment on 
Swift, yet we have enough to enable us to 
conjecture more. That Swift had neither 
an unkindly nature, nor an unkindly intro- 
duction to the wider spheres of life, he is 
at some pains to show. He is the first to 
give prominence to the character of 
Swift’s mother, and to show that in her 
there was no exception to the common rule, 
that the mothers of great men are often 
women of marked ability and force. He 
describes Swift’s life with Sir William 
Temple, and shows that neither his con- 
tinuance there argued so much servility, 
nor his abandonment of the post so much 
angry discontent and repining, as has 
often been supposed. He shows how he 
refrained from entering the Church till 
certain scruples were removed, and up- 
holds his sincerity to her cause after he 
had entered her service. He shows how 
his first step into the arena of political 
controversy did not commit him to such 
personal attachment to and admiration of 
the Whig leaders as might make his sub- 
sequent desertion of them involve the 
deep political apostasy which has some- 
times been attributed to him. He shows 
how his change of sides was preceded by 
a grave doubt of the wisdom of prolong- 
ing the war, as the Whigs were doing; 
and that when the change was made, 
the less purely national interests that 
guided him were those that belonged to 
the cause of the Church he served rather 
than such as were selfishly his own. He 
shows that the friendship for Harley and 
St. John which he cultivated was neither 
prompted entirely by the gratification 
given to his pride and vanity, nor wanting 
altogether in an object worthy his pursuit 
from motives of higher sympathy. He 
shows how slowly, and as it were rather 
by the exigency of party than from any 
wish of the men themselves, the friendship 
between Swift and Addison was drawn 
asunder. He touches, too, upon the early 
phase of Swift’s connection with Esther 
Johnson. He has shown us already how 
Swift was not unlike other young men in 
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that boyish attachment that means noth- 
ing but shows no unkindly heart. His 
mother’s fears of an unwise marriage 
were apparently aroused, but Swift’s 
sound sense put an end to all such 
apprehensions. A more serious attach- 
ment was made the occasion of much im- 
passioned language ; but it, too, died out, 
whether by neglect on the part of the lady, 
or by “ the expulsive power of a new affec- 
tion,” because by this time that attachment 
for Esther Johnson, whom he had first 
known and taught as a child of seven or 
eight in Sir William Temple’s house, was 
formed. It was an attachment which 
lasted till his death. From about his 
thirtieth year Stella was Swift’s type of all 
women. Of the darker clouds that passed 
over the story at a later day, Mr. Forster 
has now nothing to say. But he does 
give us so far his view of that connection, 
and in doing so, to a certain degree, is 
forced to anticipate. To the belief that 
there never was, according to the much- 
disputed story, any marriage, Mr. Forster 
distinctly states that he adheres; but as 
his narrative has not reached the year to 
which tradition fixes the marriage, if it 
took place, he is,not called upon as yet to 
give us all the evidence for such a belief. 
But with regard to the whole relation be- 
tween Swift and Stella Mr. Forster is very 
clear. 


The limits as to their intercourse expressed 
by him, if not before known to her, she had 
now (when her residence in Ireland began) 
been made aware of, and it is not open to us 
to question that she accepted it with its plainly 
implied conditions of affection, not desire. 
The words, “in all other eyes but mine,” have 
a touching significance. In all other eyes but 
his time would take from her lustre; her 
charms would fade ; but to him, through wom- 
anhood as in girlhood, she would continue the 
same. For what she was surrendering, then, 
she knew the equivalent; and this, almost 
wholly overlooked in other biographies, will 
be found in the present to fill a large place. 
Her story has indeed been always told with 
too much indignation and pity. Not with 
what depresses or degrades, but rather with 
what consoles and exalts, we may associate 
such a life. This young friendless girl, of 
mean birth and small fortune, chose to play no 
common part in the world; and it was nota 
sorrowful destiny, either for her life or her 
memory, to be the Star to such a man as Swift, 
the Stella to even such an Astrophel. 


Upon such a theory as this, little remains 
of that charge of being “the destroyer of 
the women that loved him,” which has 
been so often and so lightly brought 
against Swift. 
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Thus, although Mr. Forster has not yet 
had to deal with those parts of Swift’s life 
which have been the chief stumbling- 
blocks to his biographers, it is easy to see 
what the character of his verdict on these 
will be. They may well be stript of much 
exaggeration, and from what remains in- 
ferences by no means fatal to Swift’s 
honor and honesty may be drawn. Foran 
estimate of the whole of Swift’s life, Mr. 
Forster’s guidance in the early stages may 
at least serve to set us on the right road. 

The first question that arises about 
Swift is one to which much importance 
has been attached, viz., how far he ad- 
hered to the religious opinions professed 
by him asa clergyman of the Church of 
England. On the one hand it has been 
asserted that his whole life was one un- 
broken hypocrisy ; that he was, as Thack- 
eray puts it, strangled in his bands and 
poisoned by his cassock, which was to him 
a sort of Nessus-shirt. On the other hand 
much has been said to show that Swift 
reverently held the dogmas which he pro- 
fessed, and having entered the Church, 
after carefully overlooking his position, 
devoted himself to the maintenance of her 
creed. It requires no deep search into 
Swift’s writings to discover both themes 
and treatment likely to shock the religious 
feelings of most of mankind. But, on the 
other hand, he has in more than one trea- 
tise brought the whole weight of his sar- 
casm to bear upon the profession of scep- 
ticism and atheism; and for those who 
ventured to dissent from the discipline or 
doctrine of his own Church he professed a 
genuine hatred, and forcibly attacked the 
weak points in their position. He wrote a 
scheme for the advancement of religion, 
of which it was said that the author was a 
man acquainted with the world, who would 
go to heaven with a very good grace. But 
in truth it would perhaps be more reason- 
able to ask whether Swift deserves or 
would have regarded either the praise of 
common orthodoxy or the blame of vulgar 
scepticism. “ Swift’s,” says Thackeray, 
“was a reverent, was a pious spirit, be- 
cause Swift could love and pray,” and, we 
might add, could think. Thus far we may 
know of his relation to religion in its sim- 
plest form. But who shail decide what 
was the binding force on Swift’s con- 
science of the docrines of the English 
Church, held, as he saw them held, by the 
bulk of the clergy of hisday. The Church 
was to him, as to his contemporaries, far 
more of a political corporation than of a 
religious body. Suck had been the effect 
of a century of political attitudinizing, 
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such the outcome of the alliance struck 
first between James I. and the High- 
Church party. We are not concerned to 
defend or to discuss the policy of such an 
establishment: it is enough to point out 
the character it bore, and the way in which 
that character loosened its hold on the 
consciences of thinking men. Swift at- 
tacked the Dissenters, but rather because 
of what he saw in them that outraged 
decorum and common sense, than because 
he was speculatively opposed to their 
tenets. In the “Tale of a Tub” he is not 
concerned to consider the grounds of 
Jack’s action : he errs, as Peter errs, in not 
holding to the golden mean that Martin 
chooses, a mean so consonant with com- 
mon sense, so politically convenient. 
“The want of a belief is a defect which 
ought to be concealed,” he plainly says, 
“when it cannot be overcome.” He de- 
fends the Christian religion, but it is from 
a contempt for the vulgar and blatant 
forms of popular infidelity, in all its utter 
vanity and misconception, rather than 
from a sincere feeling for the doctrine he 
defends. - It was the wretched weakness, 
the inflated conceit, the inherent coward- 
ice that this infidelity covered, which stung 
his sarcasm. It is only a varied form of 
conventional religious hypocrisy, and for 
both Swift feels a consuming hatred. in 
the “True and Faithful Narrative,’* the 
lady who in her consternation sends for 
the prophet Whiston, although she had 
before “ been addicted to all the specula- 
tive doubts of the most able philosophers,” 
is described in the lines just preceding 
those where we have the lady who, havin 

made up her mind to the institution of 
prayers in her household, puts it off till 
the next day, “reasoning that it would be 
time enough to take off the servants from 
their business (which this practice must 
infallibly occasion for an hour or two every 
day) when the comet made its appear- 
ance.” Swift’s religion, in truth, stood 
above and outside of the doctrines which 
contained the not very sincere creed com- 
mon in his day. The degree of blame 
which attaches to acquiescence in these 
forms, it must be for each to determine; 
to us it does not, in all the circumstances, 
seem very great. Religious hypocrisy he 
saw through and scorned, and the tram- 
mels of religious narrowness never greatly 
galled him. But the main force of his at- 
tack is directed against what he found 


* A true and faithful narrative of what passed in 
London during the general consternation of ail ranks 
and degrees of mankind, on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday last, etc. 
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common in his day, political intrigue which 
took the form of religious dissent — and 
shallow vanity which took the form of 
free-thinking. Yet though a mind like 
Swift’s might stand above doctrinal forms 
of religion, there are times when the dark- 
ness gathers round, and perforce even 
minds like his seek refuge in the kindly 
ways that bring consolation to their fellow- 
men. Swift never neglected religious 
exercise, but as far as possible he resorted 
to it by stealth. Partly perhaps he dreaded 
the growth of conventional hypocrisy ; 
partly he felt that his religion was only 
outwardly that of the bulk of his fellow- 
. worshippers. And yet he craved for sym- 
pathy. In his later years, foreseeing the 
approach of madness, he used to pray to 
be taken from the evil which he saw must 
come. Who shall presume to gauge what 
religious feeling underlay the unutterable 
sadness of that despairing, lonely prayer ? 

From Swift’s religion we pass to the 
question of his political career. Here too 


he has been accused of inconsistency that 
amounted to absolute breach of faith. 
After adhering to the Whig party he 
basely deserted them, and, a political turn- 
coat, sought the patronage of the Tories, 
which he was prepared to pay for with 
writings whose bitterness evinced the gen- 


uine rancor of a renegade. Nowit would 
be rash to assert that Swift’s political 
career is in any way very creditable. Were 
the conduct of public men regulated on the 
principles which he followed, the result 
would be of the kind for abundant illus- 
tration of which we would not have to go 
beyond his own age. But before we pass 
a sweeping denunciation, we must look at 
all the circumstances. _What were the 
ties of party, to which he was expected to 
show such allegiance, io a man like Swift ? 
How far did they comprise his views of 
politics? No more than the doctrines up- 
held by the bench of bishops comprised 
his religious views. From beginning to 
end of his political career nothing is so 
often repeated as his hatred of the curse 
of party. Grave expostulation, indignant 
invective, contemptuous sarcasm, are all 
poured out against it. He feels that it has 
disjointed the age, that it breaks the ties 
of fricndship, and makes men blind to 
justice or to common sense. But a man 
cannot always choose the tools with which 
he has to work, and few are high-minded 
or scrupulous enough to abstain from the 
fray because its instruments are not those 
he would himself most reverence or. ad- 
mire. Swift had to serve as a partisan or 
stand aloof altogether. 
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former, and in this, as in all else, he fol- 
lowed no half-measures. It was notin his 
nature not to throw that intensity which 
Mr. Forster justly considers one of the 
chief characteristics of his satire, into all 
that he did. In a hand-to-hand struggle 
we don’t measure the weight of our blows, 
we don’t distinguish greatly upon whom 
they fall. The struggle may bring out the 
worst part of our nature, but for that it is 
not our nature that is most to blame. In 
judging of Swift’s political career, there- 
fore, we are not careful to estimate the 
degree to which he sincerely felt the wrong 
done to Ireland when he wrote the “ Dra- 
pier’s Letters;” we are not anxious to 
assign his change from Somers and Hali- 
fax to Harley and St. John to purely patri- 
otic motives. It is enough if we can prove 
that he found, or imagined he found, some 
basis for the bitterness of his invective; 
that he never pursued a personal attack 
merely for itself rather than for the ques- 
tion that hinged upon it; and that if his 
motives for change were not altogether 
those of the most exalted patriotism, they 
were yet far removed from the ignoble 
selfishness of the servile renegade. 

Let us look to a few of his political 
utterances. The first was that on the 
* Dissensions at Athens and Rome,” which 
was undoubtedly written, and was just as 
undoubtedly accepted, as a manifesto in 
favor of the chief leaders of the Whig 
party, attacked by the rancor of the Tory 
faction. So much we may admit. But it 
is further asserted that in it Swift lavished 
upon these Whig leaders the most flatter 
ing comparisons, and wrote of them under 
the thin disguise of the most respectable 
names of antiquity. This present flattery, 
as well as his subsequent attacks, were 
prompted merely by a selfish ambition, 
and the sudden transposition is held 
effecually to dispose of his claims to po- 
litical integrity. We are concerned now 
only with the first part of the accusation, 
that which relates to the tract itself. Did 
it involve the direct flattery that it implied, 
or was Swift’s object in that flattery one 
of personal aggrandizement ? 

For ourselves, we can find in the tract 
little beyond a calm but indignant protest 
against the excess of party spirit. The 
warning that is drawn from the political 
life of Athens and Rome is one which has 
its lesson for Whig as well as for Tory. 
It has no special Whiggishness of tone. 
That which the writer appears to dislike 
most is what he calls the dominatio plebis. 
Undoubtedly the lesson bore most heavily 
at that moment upon the tactics of the 
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Tory majority; but there is no special at- 
tack upon their principles, only upon their 
present factious prosecutions. Next, 
with regard to the personal identification 
of the names drawn from antiquity with 
the prominent leaders, whose purpose it 
served, Mr. Forster says most conclusive- 
ly:— 

The charges which have been based upon 
it, of having afterwards turned against the 
men whom it had compared and identified 
with such faultless heroes as Aristides, The- 
mistocles, Pericles, and Phocion, are simply 
not true. It has no such strained compari- 
sons, for its applications are in no respect 
personal. With perfect truth Swift says in it: 
“T am not conscious that I have forced an 
example or put it in any other light than it 
appeared to me long before I had thought of 
producing it.” 


To this we may add that the number of 
names is not even identical with that of 
the Whig leaders, and Swift’s accusers 
have been sorely put to it to distribute six 
names over four persons. Nor is thé de- 
scription itself entirely flattering. The- 
mistocles, who is taken to represent the 
Earl of Orford, had “ somewhat of haugh- 
tiness in his temper and behavior.” Per- 


icles, the representative of Halifax, was 


accused of “ misapplying the public rev- 
enues to his own private use.” “His 
accounts were confused, ... and mere- 
ly to divert that difficulty and the 
consequences of it, he was forced to en- 
gage his country in the Peloponnesian 
war.” The exact identification must have 
been embarrassing both to the flattered 
and to the flatterer. Add to this that any 
set comparison is only introduced appar- 
ently as an afterthought in the close of 
the chapter on Athens; that in what is 
said of Rome there is not one word of 
personal reference at all; and the mean- 
ing which it has been attempted to fix 
upon this tract appears to have amazingly 
little foundation except in the imagina- 
tion of Swift’s accusers. 

Let us take another tract, perhaps even 
more characteristic, and written when 
Swift's position was entirely changed. It 
was not published till after its. occasion 
had gone by, but it can still serve to show 
how far there was an identity of political 
feeling between the earlier and the later 
times, however much the outward relations 
of Swift had changed. In judging of this 
we must not lose sight of a point whichis 
distinctive of the bulk of Swift’s political 
tracts, and of this among them, that they 
were really not so much objurgations of 
political opponents as admonitions to po- 
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litical friends. If we keep this in mind 
in judging of them, the bitterness, nay, 
the injustice of the invective appears as 
nothing but the dress which was to make 
unpleasant advice more palatable by 
abuse of others. 

The sum of the piece is this. Party spirit 
is no doubt an unmitigated evil. We have 
never concealed our opinion that it is false 
and vain; it fosters the worst passions and 
it prevents the free action of talents which 
might serve the nation usefully. But be- 
cause party spirit is bad, we have not on 
that account the power to disregard it. 
Having chosen a line of policy we must 
keep toit, only let that policy be in the 
first place clear and decided. Let there 
be no doubt as to its intention, no dark- 
ening of counsel to adherents who have a 
right to know it. Do not believe that you 
will gain more by stratagem than you will 
lose by having a reputation for chicane. 
Nay, more than this, your action must be 
firm. You must not encourage opponents, 
nor attempt their conciliation. You will 
gain only their ingratitude and contempt. 
“ Let all schisms, sects, and heresies be 
discountenanced, and kept under due sub- 
jection, as far as consists with the lenity 
of our constitution. Let the open ene- 
mies of the Church (among whom I in- 
clude at least Dissenters of all denomina- 
tions) not be trusted with the smallest 
degree of civil or military power.” * Let 
the army too be regulated and made amen- 
able to the dictates of your policy, and so 
mended as to be fit for the trust reposed 
in it. But while you are clear and decided 
in policy and firm in action, while you 
shape your tools to your purposes and give 
no encouragement to your opponents, you 
must at the same time be moderate. The 
exaggerations of high Tories are only less 
dangerous than the schisms of intriguing 
Whigs; but the former may be dealt with, 
the latter cannot without injuring our own 
self-respect. Above all, let us have no 
tampering with the Protestant succession, 
let us be steady in our support of the 
Hanoverian family. Let us offend no 
scruples by loudly proclaiming that succes- 
sion to be necessary and desirable on any 
abstract principle, and in order to destroy 
any notions that are dear to many who 
might help us ; but let us maintain it only 
on the ground that it is necessary for the 
maintenance of the Protestant faith. “ Let 
us,” and these are the most pregnant 
words in the whole treatise, “put those 
we dispute with as much in the wrong as 
we can.” 


* Works, by Scott, vol. v., p. 246. 
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These doctrines may be not only inex- 
pedient but absolutely dangerous. They 
may involve, as Jeffrey thought the pro- 
posal about the army did involve, an 
appeal to civil war. But in the first place 
they are no more extreme than those to 
which many of the opposite party were 
ready to resort. The remodelling of the 
army was not one hundredth part as dan- 
gerous a use of faction as the proposal of 
the Whigs to give the command of it to the 
Duke of Marlborough for life. But how- 
ever that may be, we fail to see how they 
could not honestly be held by the same 
man who wrote the “ Dissensions in Ath- 
ens and Rome.” They are the words and 
the opinions of one who had accepted the 
galling bonds of party when these bonds 
were worst. His judgment may be there- 
by perverted, his genius may be given to 
the support of that which his calmer rea- 
son would have condemned; but, save in 
the proof of such partisanship, we see in 
them nothing of moral turpitude, nothing 
of renegading rancor. 

And now let us consider the circum- 
stances of the actual change, on account 
of which the charge of political apostasy 
has been laid upon Swift. “We do not 
believe,” says Jeffrey,* “that there is any- 
where on record a more barefaced avowa! 
of political apostasy, undisguised and un- 
palliated by the slightest color or pretence 
of public or conscientious motives... . 
His only apology, in short, for this sudden 
dereliction of the principles which he had 
maintained for near forty years is a pre- 
tence of ill-usage from the party with whom 
he had held them —a pretence which, to 
say nothing of its inherent baseness, ap- 
pears to be utterly without foundation.” 
Now, in the first place there is, we believe, 
a considerable distinction between a dere- 
liction of principles and a desertion of 
party, which the Edinburgh reviewer 
chooses here to confound. Unless the 
former be based on an honest change of 
opinion, it stamps a man with shame. 
But desertion of party is a very different 
thing. Party omy tied bn itself an embodi- 
ment of principie which others fail to see 
in it. Unrequited service may not be the 
highest, but it may be a very reasonable, 
motive for deserting the party responsible 
for it. A man may find himself able to 
adhere with tolerable consistency to his 
opinions outside the sphere of the party 
whose ingratitude he has felt, and whose 
entire representation of his own principles 
he may have cause to doubt. Were Marl- 
borough and Godolphin, or even Somers 

* Edinburgh Review, vol. xxvii. p. 12. 
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and Halifax, the be-all and end-all of poli- 
tics to Swift? But what proof have we 
that a consideration of ill-usage entered 
strongly into Swift’s motive for a change 
of position? Except what arises from his 
own common habit of exaggerating what 
might tell against himself, and from the 
rancor of the hirelings of the other party, 
absolutely none at all. It is strange to 
find a man’s dishonor based upon words 
of his own, spoken half in playfulness half 
in sulkiness. But this is what is done by 
Jeffrey. It is strange that he should not 
see the effect of the words which he him- 
self quotes, and which show us just what 
Swift thought of this charge of ratting, 
“The Whigs think I came to England to 
leave them? And who the devil cares 
what they think?” Are these the words 
of a conscious renegade, or of one who 
thought party a sham in which, to his 
misfortune, he had acquiesced, and whose 
ties shall as little fetter his action as its 
tenets comprised his own principles? 
Had Swift read the attack of the Edin- 
burgh reviewer, who can say what his 
answer might have been? 

But granting that Swift did, to some ex- 
tent, change his views as to Whig princi- 
ple, and not merely shift his position in 
the confused and ill-regulated fray, had he 
no other ground for doing so than selfish- 
ness or caprice? What were his views 
towards the Whigs and their views of him 
before this? They had ill-used him “ be- 
cause I refused to go certain lengths they 
would have me.” ‘Their violence had dis- 
gusted him. They had pursued certain 
measures which he had distinctly dis- 
countenanced. The removal of the Test 
in Ireland may have been expedient, but 
Swift had not thought so, and he had 
openly stated his disapproval. The ap- 
pointment of Lord Wharton as lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland Swift had looked upon 
as an insult to that country, and an out- 
rage upon all decency; and repeal of the 
Test for the sake of soothing tender con- 
sciences had not been more palatable to 
him from the advocacy of one stained by 
every vice beyond all others in a most 
profligate age. The expediency of con- 
tinuing the war Swift had early begun to 
doubt. “We ‘must have peace, let it be 
a good or bad one,” he says, some time 
after, in his journal. But the Whigs 
stood committed to war. Lastly, what 
were his views of the crisis? Did he 
leave honesty and the Whigs for dishonor 
and reward among the Tories? “The 
nearer I look upon things,” he says,* 

* Works, by Scott, vol. ii. p. 196. 



















“the less I like them. ... The ministry 
(of Harley and St. John) is upon a very 
narrow bottom, and stands like an isthmus, 
between the Whigs on one side and the 
violent Tories on the other. They are 
able seamen, but the tempest is too great, 
the ship is too rotten, and the crew all 
against them.” Is this the language that 
a man would hold in his own closet who 
had deserted the party to which his prin- 
ciples bound him, and had linked himself 
with that which offered him patronage 
and reward instead of sympathy and 
honor? 

We believe that, however mistaken and 
disastrous Swift’s political career may 
have been, the charge of profound polit- 
ical apostasy is absolutely baseless. But 
even were we to set aside all the difficul- 
ties he had found in adhering to the 
Whigs in these last years of their suprem- 
acy, and look only to motives of a less 
purely political kind for the change, yet 
were these motives selfish? Distinctly 
not. The main ground upon which 
Swift’s discontent with his own treatment 
by the Whigs rested was not a personal 
one. That he could not have got prefer- 
ment for himself, had he _ studiously 
sought it, is incredible. But he chose to 
throw all his political influence into a de- 
mand for the remission of the First Fruits 
to the Irish Church. In answer to that 
demand he was met by evasions, and de- 
lays, and delusive hopes, doomed from the 
first to disappointment. On his joining 
himself to Harley and St. John, this was 
his firstdemand. Obtrusive offers of per- 
sonal reward he steadily and with even 
overdrawn brusqueness refused. Into 
the claim for the First Fruits he merged, 
for a time at least, all his efforts. No 
doubt a certain amount of personal pride 
was concerned in the result, and not quite 
unnaturally. But he cared little to ob- 
trude his own part in the success of the 
application, and the ingratitude with which 
it was rewarded he meets philosophically 
in his letter to Stella. “So goes the 
world,” he says, “and so let it go.” The 
vast influence which soon fell to Swift’s 
share no doubt gave him gratification: he 
would not have been human had it not. 
But what surprises us throughout the 
whole of this, the most brilliant epoch in 
his career, is not the greed or ambition 
that he shows, but the little he asked, and 
the stillless he got. Jeffrey speaks of his 
preferment in the Church as what far ex- 
ceeded his first expectations or his de- 
serts: it is surprising that he did not add 
his abilities. The ablest service that any 
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political party ever received was rewarded 
with a post worth about £600 or £700a 
year; the greatest genius that the Church 
England ever counted amongst her clergy 
was banished to an Irish deanery, while 
Tenison was archbishop of Canterbury. 
Truly it is not surprising that the Edin- 
burgh reviewer should “really recollect no 
individual less entitled to be either dis- 
contented or misanthropical than Swift.” 

Passing from these more or less_per- 
sonal questions, we come to one which 
affects more directly our estimate of 
Swift’s writings. These, itis said, express 
a misanthropy, so black and zloomy as to 
argue a heart at war with all humanity. 
By recording such feelings he has given 
them a permanence which they did not 
deserve, and which makes his writings a 
curse rather than a blessing. We do not 
mean to rebut this by asserting, as has 
been asserted, that in these writings, in 
the black picture of human nature which 
he draws, Swift meant to work any great 
reform and to purge mankind. Genius 
seldom cares to write directly with a pur- 
pose, and of all men Swift has least of the 
reformer about him. But to appreciate 
the misanthropy that runs through his 
writings, and an exaggerated view of 
which has produced the estimate of M. 
Taine to which we have referred, we must 
understand the peculiar qualities of Swift’s 
humor. 

The words in which Mr. Forster speaks 
of “The Battle of the Books” describe, 
not unfitly, one side of all Swift’s humor. 


There is not in short a line in this extraor- 
dinary piece of ccncentrated humor, how- 
ever seemingly filled with absurdity, that does 
not run over with sense and meaning. If a 
single word were to be employed in describing 
it, applicable alike to its wit and its extrava- 
gance, intensity should be chosen. Especially 
characteristic of these earlier satires is what 
generally will be found most aptly descriptive 
of all Swift’s writings, namely, that whether 
the subject be great or small, everything in it, 
from the first word to the last, is essentially 
part of it; not an episode or allusion being 
introduced merely for itself, but every minutest 
point not only harmonizing or consisting with 
the whole, but expressly supporting and 
strengthening it. (p. 95.) 


This intensity and concentration which 
are such characteristic excellences of 
Swift’s humor, are at the same time the 
parts of it most dangerous to him who 
wielded them. Swift’s was not the genial 
easy humor that accompanies the quiet 
laugh, or the grave half-pathetic smile 
of Addison or Steele. He had none of 
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the gaiety that makes Goldsmith’s humor 
a source of pleasure to himself and oth- 
ers. He knew nothing of those senti- 
ments which,” as the Edinburgh reviewer 
tells us, “it is usually thought necessary 
to disguise under a thousand pretences ” 
—or of the truths “which are usually 
introduced with a thousand apologies.” 
Intellectually, Swift could not be blind to 
reality and truth however hidden; by tem- 
perament, to hide what he saw was utterly 
impossible to him. Human nature stood 
before him stript of all its seemly trap- 
pings, hideous, contemptible, in utter 
nakedness. To his consummate clearness 
of vision there was no deception that could 
prove a veil. It was pierced through with 
the ease of the lancet laying bare the 
nerves, and the stupid uselessness of the 
subterfuge only added to the mockery of 
the show. And he had the gift besides of 
unrivalled clearness of language, which 
served to lay before his reader the whole 
truth of the vision that he saw, unexag- 
gerated by any false rhetoric, unsoftened 
by any drapery of words. His style is 
calm, cold, unimpassioned as a piece of 
sculpture; with no tawdry ornament, no 
mannerism, no slovenly ambiguity. Hu- 
man nature was not flattered by the sight 
presented; but, in truth, her shocked 
recoil was the best tribute to the genius 
that laid her vices bare. 

No, there is nothing of the moral teach- 
er in the hand that wields that pitiless 
scalpel. The reformer draws the hope 
that nerves him to his work from a san- 
guine blindness that was denied to Swift. 
The view of human nature, savage amid 
civilization, with all her possibilities of 
unmeasured ill softened, but not uprooted, 
by centuries of philanthropy and toil, is 
not what animates those who struggle -for 
only a little good. To feel the littleness 
of the good and the vastness of the evil 
ever before him, would shake the nerves 
of the most steadfast martyr, and make 
the tongue of the most fervid preacher 
dumb. But upon this sight Swift could 
never close his mind’s eye; and, sléep- 
less himself, he could not suffer others’ 
sleep. 

The power that could create real humor, 
which the world would know for such, out 
of this grim material, was even more mar- 
vellous than the clearness of vision itself. 
And yet it is unquestionably there. “ Gul- 
liver’s Travels” contain the intensest trag- 
edy the world has ever listened to, and 
yet perforce the world must laugh at its 
own pitiful discomfiture. For a century 
and a half it has amused our children and 
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given food for laughter to our men. The 
movement of the whole is so easy and so 
light, that we hardly notice that, with the 
writer, we are actually scorning ourselves, 
casting down our cherished idols and 
trampling them under foot. He never 
loses our sympathy for one moment. He 
leads us step by step, till we actually ad- 
mire his Majesty of Brobdingnag when he 
passes this verdict on us: “I cannot but 
conclude the bulk of your natives to be 
the. most pernicious race of little odious 
vermin that nature ever suffered to crawl 
upon the face of the earth.” When we have 
seen ourselves in the Yahoos (who still 
want the crowning malady of reason), how 
ready we are to recognize the good sense 
of the Houyhnhnm’s reflection, “How 
vile, as well as miserable, such a creature, 
with a small proportion of reason might 
be.” How proud we feel when the supe- 
rior Houyhnhnm honors our race in Gul- 
liver by gently raising his hoof for him to 
kiss! Human nature does not learn to 
amend itself, but it cannot avoid knowing 
itself through humor like this. Take again 
the “True and Faithful Narrative” to 
which we have before referred. Here is 
human nature in expectation of the imme- 
diate summons to the judgment seat — not 
so much as it might be, but as Swift per- 
suades us he actually saw it. What does 
this laughter tell us? Miserable wretches, 
what is your religion? A rag, for which 
the most drivelling posture, the most insane 
superstition, serves you just as_ well. 
What is your virtue? The coward fear 
of ill, that bade the miser, in prospect of 
the comet’s advent, refund half-a-crown 
apiece to those he had cheated, and appear 
for the nonce a true penitent in all but 
charity to his neighbor. What is your 
boasted reason? Nothing but the obsti- 
nacy of Zachary Bowen, the Quaker, who 
refuses to believe the common dissolu- 
tion, only because none of the brethren 
have had a manifestation of it. Like 
slaves, you are only cowed by fear. Once 
that is gone, “the world went on in the 
old channel: they drank, they whored, 
they swore, they lied, they cheated, they 
quarrelled, they murdered.” 

The humor is there, but it is not the 
kind that brings its possessor happiness. 
That clear pitiless insight seared the eye- 
balls that gazed as muchas it shamed that 
they gazed upon. Swift was a misan- 
thrope, but after his own sort. He did 
not hate men,so much as mankind. It 


was not envy so much as the shadeless 
perspicuity of his vision that was the basis 
of his misanthropy. 


It is not the misan- 
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thropy of a Caliban or a Mephistopheles. 
It is that which finds a response in the 
heart of every man who thinks or feels at 
all. Thackeray was himself accused of 
cynicism, but he was a cynic only as genius 
is cynical in its sympathy. Swift’s misan- 
thropy was cynicism grim even to despair, 
but his hatred of mankind was bitter only 
because he felt what love for his kind 
might be. 

He has not told the world how he felt 
this last. Genius rarely turns to us all its 
facets; it vouchsafes a heedless glimpse 
of one aspect, the rest it carelessly with- 
draws. But have we no means of knowing 
that other side? Was the boon compan- 
ion of St. John always a cloudy misan- 
thrope? Could the friend of Pope in the 
weakness and fretfulness of ill health, 
know nothing of tenderness or gentle 
care? The man whom Addison calls the 
“most agreeable companion, the truest 
friend, and the greatest genius of his age,” 
was he always ahater of hiskind? Steele 
knew him otherwise when he describes 
that “turn of conversation ” that made his 
company “very advantageous.” Pope 
knew his gentler mood when he saw that 
“ uncommon archness ” in his eyes, “ quite 
azure as the heavens” —those eyes in 
which poor Hester Vanhomrigh saw a 
look “so awful that it struck the gazer 
dumb.” Stella must have known that 
gentlest mood of all when he shaped his 


mouth, as he tells her, to chat with her in. 


the little language that she prattled to him 
as a child of six, and that he never forgot 
when he had the fate of an empire almost 
in his hands. And we too may see him as 
he was when the fits of misanthropy were 
gone, when he was no longer the merci- 
less satirist, the imperious dictator of his 
party, but the lover, genuine and simple as 
lover that has left us his story never was 
before. Intrigues of court, attendance on 
this or that great man — what are they all 
to him? He wearies for the little garden 
at Laracor, for a sight of Stella, for the 
simple occupations of his own garden, his 
canal, and his willow walks. He is tired 
to death of the hurry and the bustle, the 
wretched ambition, that only disappoints 
the hopes that it creates. When he re- 
turns home at night, wearied and fagged, 
the excitement of the strife left behind, 
then it is that the clouds part and the light 
of a pure sky shines in on Swift. “Come 
and appear, little letter,” says he, as he 
slips it from under the pillow. “Here I 
am,” says he, “and what say you to Stella 
this morning, fresh and fasting?” Whig 
and Tory, Harley and St. John, Church- 
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men and Dissenters, fall into the back- 
ground: the hand that was strong for the 
scalpel could be very tender now. 

But this was a glimpse which we have, 
as it were, only on sufferance. Swift did 
not care that the world should know him 
as Stella did. The bias of his intellect 
and his temperament lay towards that so- 
called misanthropic humor which forms 
the staple of his work. But such work as 
this had its natural effect of reacting on 
its author. However great the gain to us, 
his genius was to himself a curse rather 
than a gift. This clear vision and its 
forced employment were no kindly task. 
He feels angry and surprised at men’s 
indifference to what appears so clear to 
him, and yet he craves for sympathy. He 
would fain cease from working, but “a 
person of great honor (who was pleased 
to stoop so low as my mind) used to tell 
me that my mind was like a conjured 
spirit, that would do mischief if I could 
not give it employment.” He curses 
what, in the fashion of the day, he calls 
his muse — what we might call the bent 
of his genius. To her he owes his rest- 
lessness. 


To thee, what oft I vainly strove to hide, 
That scorn of fools, by fools mistook for pride ; 
From thee whatever virtue takes its rise 
Grows a misfortune, or becomes a vice. 


“Do not,” he said to Delany, “the cor- 
ruptions and villanies of men eat your flesh 
and exhaust your spirit?” * The gloom 
and the anger increased together as years 
went on. “TI find myself disposed every 
year, or rather every month,” he writes to 
Bolingbroke in 1728, “to be more angry 
and revengeful.” The Edinburgh review- 
er is surprised that “born a beggar,” and 
endowed with a comfortable income, the 
like of which he had no right ever to ex- 
pect, he should have had the audacity to 
be misanthropical or gloomy. But, alas! 
there is a sort of gioom that even the 
comforts of respectable maintenance can- 
not lighten, and we doubt Harley might 
have made Swift his Grace of Canterbury 
without clearing away the despair that 
settled heavier and heavier upon him, and 
into the depths of which, perhaps, even 
the Edinburgh reviewer could not pen- 
etrate. 

The exercise of humor so grim as 
Swift’s was of itself no cheering task, but 
it met a temperament which was only too 
ready to accept its coloring of gloom. 


* Delany denied it, with a text of Scripture for his 
authority ; but we are not told what Swift’s answer was, 
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Underneath all that misanthropy, under- 
neath the guise of bitter sarcasm, there 
lay some hidden cause which is, and must 
remain, in great parta mystery. Through- 
out his life something presaged to Swift 
that time of hopeless madness, with its 
alternate rage and fatuity. For years 
before his death he was under a keeper, 
and at times it required six men to keep 
him from tearing his eyeballs from his 
head. Even here the pitiless rancor of 
accusation pursues him; the chief feature 
of his madness was, it is said, hatred of 
the sight of his fellow-men, proving, as is 
assumed, the truth of the allegations as to 
his misanthropy. The awe that is due in 
sight of reason dethroned may well spare 
apology, even though it does avert slan- 
der. ‘These later years belong neither to 
the accuser nor to the apologist ; but that 
which at last resulted in utter madness, 
we believe to have affected the whole 
course of Swift’s life. Those lighter mal- 
adies, which Swift mentions with such 
evident fear, must have covered some- 
thing more fitted to excite that fear than 
anything his words convey. To this mys- 
terious bane of his life we attribute the 
dark and sad mystery of Swift and Stella; 
much, at least, of the restless discontent 
which pursued him throughout life; and, 
above all, that utterly loathsome coarse- 
ness that stains his works. His coarse- 
ness is not that of his own or of any other 
age. It contains no suggestive allurements, 
no images of pleasure. It is the coarseness 
of the man himself ; the suggestion of his 
incipient madness, or its cause, and of 
that alone. 

We have endeavored to estimate 
Swift’s character and writings, neither 
hiding the darker traits, nor forcing facts 
into conformity with a_ preconceived, 
although picturesque, idea of unrelieved 
and lurid gloom. To Mr. Forster’s later 
volumes we must look for the completion 
of the work he has begun in that now 
before us, the clearing away all that dust- 
heap of scandal that has gathered round 
the name of Swift, and the placing on the 
pedestal which justly belongs to him one 
who, in his own peculiar line, was the 
greatest genius which England ever pro- 
duced. When fully known, we may ex- 
pect that the greatness of that genius may 
command our reverence ; its sadness, not 
our sneers and wasted diatribes, but 
rather our pity and our awe. 
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From Chambers’ Journal, 
INFALLIBLE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Mr. DUHAMEL and his daughter Claire 
were alone; but Mr. Duhamel was not 
benefiting by that fact as much as usual, 
for, strange to say, Claire did not hear a 
word of his talk. He, in a bright-colored 
dressing-gown, was marching up and down 
the room; she, with the Zzmes drooping 
from her half-unclosed fingers, was leaning 
back absently in an easy-chair. The 
sweet air of the summer morning came in 
through open windows, and set the muslin 
curtains waving gently; the room was full 
of scent from great basins of roses which 
stood on the tables. Claire herself, in her 
white dress, and her careless attitude, was 
a charming object. Mr. Duhamel thought 
so, and as he walked and talked, congratu- 
lated himself on the beauty of his daugh- 
ter and the general agreeableness of his 
surroundings. Only one thing vexed him: 
Claire was not giving him her attention. 

“She might have believed me,” he was 
saying. “Iam not in the habit of mak- 
ing mistakes, and I always told her what 
would happen. I could and would, have 
arranged a nice, suitable, satisfactory mar- 
riage for her more than once, while she was 
young; but she was obstinate—a real 
Englishwoman — must choose for herself ; 
and see what it has come to! An old 
maid! But I always knew how it would 
be! And there’s our poor neighbor, Sir 
George, the moment he quarrelled with 
his stepmother, I told him he had ruined 
himself. I told him she would marry 
again, and she Zas married; and not one 
penny will he ever get of all that his father 
left her. I have told him so fifty times, 
and you know I ama pretty good proph-) 
et.” 

When Mr. Duhamel’s voice ceased, 
Claire lifted her eyes languidly, and said, 
“Yes, papa,” but with so little interest 
that her thoughts were clearly occupied 
with something else. Her father stood 
still, and examined her face. 

“ What are you thinking of, my child?” 
he asked, after a moment’s silence. 

“ Can’t you guess, papa?” she answered 
with a half-smile. “What am I most 
likely to be thinking of ?” 

“ Of Eugéne, of course,” Mr. Duhamel 
replied, beginning to walk up and down 
again. “I will tell you more than that: 
you are thinking some misfortune has hap- 
pened to him.” 

Claire raised herself and spoke with some 
energy: “He has never before missed 

















writing every mail; two mails have come 
in now without a letter from him. Have 
I not reason to think something is the 
matter ?” 

“ Nothing is the matter,” her father said 
with decision. “He has a reason for not 
writing. no doubt, but none that need 
trouble you.” 

“ What can it be, then?” 

“Suppose he were on his way to En- 
gland?” 

“Ah! that would be delightful; but 
then he would write to say he was com- 
ing.” 

“My darling, I have never seen Eu- 
gene, any more than you have, but I can 
tell you that he is romantic.” 

“ Nota bit romantic, papa; at least, not 
a bit Zoo romantic.” 

“Let me goon. He zs romantic. You 
and he are engaged by the arrangements 
of your respective fathers; you have ex- 
changed likenesses, and have written to 
each other a great sem | long and very 
delightful letters. You love each other. 
What now remains but that you should 
meet? Eugéne has finished his business 
in South America sooner than he expect- 
ed; he is impatient to see his fianeée,; 
what more natural than that he should re- 
solve upon surprising her with a visit?” 

This time Claire fairly jumped from her 
chair, flew to her father, and seized both 
his hands. “O papa, you have a letter? 
Oh, cruel; tell me all about it directly!” 

Mr. Duhamel took his daughter’s two 
little hands into one of his, and patted 
them with the other, as he looked down 
into her face with a smile of loving supe- 
riority. “A letter? No, my child. But 

our father was not born yesterday. He 
soc the world a little, and men too— 
even lovers.” 

Claire’s face sobered, but was still turned 
trustfully to her father. 

“You really think that’s it? But his 
name is not among any of the lists of pas- 
sengers.” 

“Silly child! How could he surprise 
you, if he allowed you to read his name in 
the papers? There’s no law against in- 
venting a name for one’s self, is there?” 

Claire’s face gradually broke into a 
smile. “ Ah, if 1 couid only believe ¢haz,” 
she said, and went back to her chair. 

“Mind, I don’t say Positively,” Mr. 
Duhamel went on, with a sly smile; “I 
don’t say it zs so; but I am a pretty good 
prophet, and we shall see.” With this 
oracular sentence he walked out of the 
room; and Claire, much comforted, de- 
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voted herself to the contemplation of a 
small portrait which she wore in a locket. 

While Claire studied the counterfeit 
presentment of her never seen fiancé, 
and Mr. Duhamel prepared himself for 
his morning walk, a very animated con- 
versation was being carried on by two 
other people, who had met midway along 
a path which led to the house from a small 
side gate of the garden. Of these two 
people, one was a lady, and the other a 
gentleman; the very lady and gentleman 
over whom Mr. Duhamel had been lately 
lamenting: his niece (or rather his late 
wife’s niece), Anne Burton ; and his neigh- 
bor, Sir George Manners. Anne was 
what some might (erroneously) term an 
old maid; she was not quite thirty, and 
made no effort to appear younger. She 
was tall, neither stout nor thin, had plenty 
of pretty brown hair v4 her own, and a 
graceful figure, set off by a well-made 
grey dress. Sir George was a tall man, 
broad-shouldered, and not particularly 
handsome; not so handsome as Anne, b 
any means, yet pleasant enough to loo 
at; certainly not poverty-stricken in look 
or dress, and at this moment very far 
from being oppressed by care. 

“What will my uncle say?” Anne 
asked, laughing softly, as she twisted a 
rosebud about in her fingers. 

“TI expect he’ll refuse to believe it,” Sir 
George answered. “TI shall have to bring 
all the documents to shew him —her let- 
ter to me after she quarrelled with her 
husband, the notice of her death, and 
Payne’s letters about the will, etc.” 

“It would be mere hypocrisy,” replied 
Anne, “if I were to pretend to be sorry 
she is dead. She did you a great wrong 
by coming between you and your father.” 

“And another by coming between me 
and you.” 

“But that was your own fault,” Anne 
answered quickly. 

“Give me that rose,” Sir George said; 
and made use of the excuse to take the 
lady’s hand into his, very much as if she 
were a young maid. “TI had not courage 
to speak while I was poor, you see; but 
since you waited for me, all is right.” 

Anne laughed, and, in spite of her thirty 
years, blushed, as she drew her fingers 
away. “You will miss your train,” she 
observed. 

Sir George looked at his watch. “ Plen- 
ty of time,” he answered. “Ten minutes 
to see your uncle, if I #zust see him, and 
a good hour to drive to the station in. 
I’d rather stay here for the ten minutes.” 
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“No; you must go in, lest anybody 
should have noticed you. After to-mor- 
row, you can come to visit me, if you like ; 
at present, I am nobody.” 

“ Good-bye, then. I shall see Payne 
this afternoon, and if necessary, to-mor- 
row. At the latest, I shall be down by 
the four-o’clock train, and will come over 
here at once.” 

“My poor uncle! It is a bad return 
for all his kindness, to prove him a false 
prophet.” 

A minute or two after saying this, Anne 
went on alone through the garden-gate; 
and Sir George, with a rose in his button- 
hole, rang the door-bell, and asked for Mr. 
Duhamel. Claire dropped her locket has- 
tily as her father and Sir George came 
into the room together. 

“ Just off, are you?” said Mr. Duhamel. 
“Why, you look like a bridegroom al- 
ready; and you are right, you are right. 
The lady won’t say ‘ No.’” 

“T hope not,” replied Sir George laugh- 
ing; and Claire looked at him with sym- 
pathetic eyes. 

“No,no. And I’m glad you’ve learned 
wisdom at last. A baronetcy on one side, 
a fortune on the other; a reasonable bar- 
gain, and one I always foresaw you would 
make at last. I am not in the habit of 
making mistakes.” 

“But, Mr. Duhamel, I never said I was 
going to be married, still less that the lady 
was rich.” 

“No need to say it, my dear sir — no 
need to say it to me. But you can’t say 
you're zo¢ thinking of marrying?” 

“No.” 

“Nor that you are looking forward to 
love in a cottage ?” 

“No. But my time is up. Good-bye.” 

The visitor went, and Mr. Duhamel fol- 
lowed him with a regretful glance, sighing 
“ Poor Anne!” 

Half-way to the station, Sir George met 
a shambling fly with two young men in it. 
One of them was looking out, and it could 
be seen plainly that his dark, good-hu- 
mored face was that of a stranger. “Who 
can that be?” said the baronet to him- 
self. “Claire’s Eugtne? Mr. Duhamel 
prophesies that he will be here unexpect- 
edly, and he may be right for once.” 

But the young man who had looked out 
of the fly was not Eugtne Bertand, for 
his companion called to him: “Do sit 
still, Marco, and give me your advice.” 

Marco dropped back into his corner, 
and began to excuse himself in Italian. 

“English! English!” cried the other. 
“ What have I told you?” 
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“Ves — I — know,” answered Marco, 
bringing out each word by a separate ef- 
fort of reflection. 

“You tell me,” continued the first 
speaker, “that I speak Italian as well as 
you do. My English friends have often 
said the same to me of their language. 
How dolI do it? By forcing myself al- 
ways to talk the tongue of any country I 
happen to be in.” 

“Yes — I know,” said Marco again. 

“Very well. Remember, I don’t un- 
derstand a word of either Italian or French 
as longas I am in England. And now, 
tell me, how am I to doit?” 

“ Poveretta /” began Marco, and then 
corrected himself. “ Poor girl! I am so 
sorry for her.” 

“Poor girl indeed, for I believe she 
loved him. Her letters are Well, I 
am glad he told me to read them, for they 
shew she was worthy of him. But how to 
tell her that he is dead?” 

“Yes, to tell her. She has a father?” 

“Of course. It was her father who ar- 
ranged it all. He and old M. Bertand, 
Eugéne’s father, were great friends, and 
they decided that their children should 
marry. I suppose they would have been 
married before now, if it had not been for 
Eugéne’s unlucky journey to South Amer- 
ica.” : 

“Why did not you write to them?” 
Marco managed to ask. 

“ Because Eugéne made me promise to 
tell the news myself. He thought Made- 
moiselle Duhamel would bear it better, if 
she were able to hear all she should wish 
to ask.” 

Both the travellers were silent for a 
while, and by-and-by the fly began to pass 
the first cottages of the village near to 
which Mr. Duhamel’s house stood. A 
minute or two more, and it drew up at the 
door of the village inn. 

“Here we are,” said the elder of the 
travellers with a scrutinizing look at their 
quarters. “Let us see our rooms, and 
then get this miserable business over.” 

Half an hour later, the two young men 
walked up to Mr. Duhamel’s door, and 
the elder sent in a card with a request for 
a few minutes’ private conversation. 

Mr. Duhamel had come back from his 
walk, and was sitting with his daughter 
and niece when the card was given to him. 
“Emile de Bellechasse,” he read aloud. 
“Who is he, I wonder? Ah—h—h!” 
he went on after a moment, looking with 
excessive slyness at his daughter. “E. 





B. We have seen those initials before, I 
There’s a ‘de’ here, to be sure. 


think ? 














But what did I say? Eh, Claire?” He 
ot up, and went briskly out of the room, 
eaving the card, on which Claire seized, 

eagerly reading the name over and over. 

* What does it all mean, Claire?” asked 
Anne from her work-table. 

“Papa said Eugéne meant to surprise 
us —and oh, Anne,” Claire cried, breath- 
less, “if this be him!” 

In Mr. Duhamel’s “ study ” an odd meet- 
ing was taking place. M. Emile de Belle- 
chasse, sorely troubled by his mission, 
stood dumb before the beaming looks of 
his host. He, who was so seldom embar- 
rassed, stammered, and changed color 
like a girl. 

“Monsieur de Bellechasse?” said Mr. 
Duhamel, with an accent which plainly 
expressed, “Call yourself what you will, 
you are sure of a welcome.” 

“Yes,” Emile answered. “And this, 
Mr. Duhamel, is my friend, Marco Cas- 
telli, who, like myself, was a friend of 
Eugéne Bertand.” 

“ Any friend of Eugéne’s is welcome,” 
answered Mr. Duhamel. “ You, | fancy, 
Monsieur de Bellechasse, are a very inti- 
mate friend, though I don’t remember to 
have heard your name from him.” 

Emile felt his task grow harder as he 
looked at the arch face of the old gentle- 
man. He glanced at Marco, but it was 
evident enough that his comprehension 
had left the conversation at its very be- 
ginning. 

“I was his most intimate friend,” he 
began gravely. “I bring very sad news, 
Mr. Duhamel.” 

“From Brazil?” 

“Yes. We landed yesterday. Eugéne 
met with an accident which resulted in his 
death, just before the time we had all fixed 
for leaving Brazil together.” 

“Dear me! what a sad story!” 

“Is he mad?” thought Emile. “One 
would say he was rather pleased than 
otherwise.” — “Sad indeed,” he went on 
aloud, “for me, who have lost my best 
friend, and still more for your daughter, 
to whom he commissioned me to break 
the news.” 

“ He wished you to tell Claire yourself, 
did he, poor fellow?” asked Claire’s 
father, still with the most imperturbable 
good-humor. 

“He did. But I should be thankful to 
be spared the task, if you, sir, will under- 
take it.” 

“Not I, indeed, Monsieur de Belle- 
chasse. Claire will bear it much better 
from you. I will fetch her.” 

“Good heavens! Marco, what does it 
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mean?” cried the bearer of bad tidings, 
as they were left alone. But Marco could 
give no information. 

Mr. Duhamel, shutting himself into the 
drawing-room, gave way—to the utter 
aggravation of his daughter —to a fit of 
the merriest laughter. Claire ran to him, 
pinched his arm, implored him to tell her 
what had happened. Anne pushed away 
her workbox, and looked on in silent won- 
der. Was it really Eugéne? 

“O Claire, Claire ! what did I tell you?” 
were the first words they heard. “ You'll 
break your heart, my child — you'll never 
get over it!” 

“ Papa, don’t talk in riddles! 
is it Eugéne?” 

“Oh no, my dear, only M. Emile de 
Bellechasse, a very intimate friend of 
Eugine—so intimate, my dear, that they 
are quite zzseparadble, ha, ha! And if you 
don’t see Eugéne to-day, Claire, you will 
never see him, depend upon that. Come 
and ask M. Z£miie if it is not so.” 

Claire drew back from her father while 
he spoke, and clasped her hands together 
with a pretty gesture, half-doubt, half-joy. 
She drew one deep breath, then slipped 
her hand through Mr. Duhamel’s arm. 
“Let us go to him,” she said. 

“ Take care, then,” her father answered. 
“Don’t spoil his pretty romance — and 
yet he can’t expect us to be taken in by it. 
He will tell you a terrible story, my dear. 
It is well to warn you beforehand.” 

By this time they had reached the study 
door. Mr. Duhamel opened it, and led 
Claire, trembling now, and changing from 
white to red, straight up to Emile. 

“ Monsieur,” he said, “let me present 
to you the fiancée of your friend, Eugéne 
Bertand.” 

Claire, hardly knowing what to do, put 
out her hand, and Emile took it. Neither 
of them found anything to say, for her 
heart was beating with stifling quickness, 
and zs ideas were all thrown into confu- 
sion by the sudden vision of loveliness 
that flashed upon him. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he stammered, after a 
moment, “itis a cruel fate which sends me 
to you.” 

“IT can hardly think so, monsieur,” she 
answered, trying not to smile, “or why 
yield to it?” 

“You do not guess, then, what my busi- 
ness is?” 

“ How can I? 
to see us.” 

“ What shal/ I say?” Emile questioned 
himself. “How caz I tell her?” and 
then his puzzled glance fell on the face of 


Tell us, 


Except that you come 
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smiles, a little - off. “Mr. Duhamel, I 
have a packet of letters to deliver to your 
daughter; will you give them to her for 
me?” he said in despair, drawing a small 
parcel from his pocket. 

“ Letters?” Claire repeated, and for a 
moment her face darkened, but a look 
from her father reassured her. “ Whose 
letters, monsieur?” she said. 

“Your own, addressed to my poor 
friend, Eugéne Bertand, and intrusted to 
me by him,” he replied, giving her the 
packet. 

“A great trust,” she answered, half- 
smiling, as she took them. “And my 
likeness?” 

“Ts here,” he replied, as he put into her 
hand a locket like the one she herself 
wore. 

She held the things all together in her 
hand for a moment, and then laid them on 
the table close to him. “ Why did Eu- 
géne bid you bring me these?” she asked. 

“T was his dearest friend. I knew all 
the story of your engagement —and—I 
was with him when he died.” 

Claire’s cheek turned white for a mo- 
ment. Again she looked at her father, 
who nodded approval and comprehen- 
sion. 

“Since you are so deep in Eugéne’s 
confidence,” archly pursued Claire, “ you 
may keep those things, monsieur ; / do not 
reclaim them.” : 

“ J, mademoiselle ?” 

“Yes; at least if you will tell me one 
thing.” 

“ Whatever you will,” he answered, giv- 
ing up the problem as unsolvable. 

“Did Eugéne really care for me?” 
Claire asked very gravely, but with rose- 
red cheeks. 

“ Far more, madembiselle, than I should 
have thought it possible to do for a lady 
one had never seen.” 

“And do you think that seeing me 
would change him?” 

“ Mademoiselle, if he could have been 
more utterly devoted to you than he was, 
he must have been so from the day of 
your meeting.” 

A suppressed sound of applause from 
Mr. Duhamel greeted this speech, spoken 
with a quite involuntary amount of fervor. 
Claire’s eyes shone like stars; nothing 
less like a widowed bride could possibly 
have been imagined. Emile felt his senses 
deserting him, and stood dumb. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Mr. Duhamel, 
“you are very welcome to England, and 
to my house, as I have told you already, 
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and I hope you have made arrangements 
to stay with us some days at least.” 

“ We have taken rooms in the village,” 
Emile answered ; “we did not, certainly, 
expect so cheerful a welcome.” 

“Ah, I daresay not—I daresay not. 
Well, give up your rooms, and come 
here.” 

“No,” said Emile to himself; “ that will 
never do. The whole family must be mad. 
And besides, in an hour’s time, I should 
find myself making love to Mademoiselle 
Claire, who seems nowise unwilling. No; 
I must get away at once.” 

But this was not so easy. Matters 
ended ina compromise. The two friends 
would go back to their inn, where the 
were expected, but they would dine wit 
the Duhamels, and perhaps to-morrow 
change their lodgings. Mr. Duhamel, 
chuckling, accompanied them to the door. 

“ Eugene —I mean Aousieur de Belle- 
chasse,” said he (and Emile thought he had 
never heard his own name pronounced 
with so much emphasis), “ you are a very 
clever young man, and a capital actor. 
But you should have been warned that 
some people can see a little further through 
a stone wall than their neighbors. It is 
not such an easy thing to make me shut 
myeyes. Ax revoir; seven o'clock pre- 
cisely.” Still laughing at the strategem 
of his intended son-in-law, Mr. Duhamel 
followed Claire back to the room, where 
Anne Burton had waited impatiently for 
some account of the new-comers. 

“And you are satisfied?” were the 
words Anne was saying as he came in. 

“ Ay, my child, tell us now, are you sat- 
isfied? Has your old father chosen well 
for you?” 

For all her answer, Claire threw her 
arms round his neck, and hugged him 
heartily. 

“Is he like his picture?” Anne asked 
again. 

“ Not very,” Claire answered. “ But I 
always was .certain he must be ever so 
much nicer than ¢#at. Oh, he is delight- 
ful, Anne. I know now exactly what I 
wanted him to be like, and I never was 
quite sure before.” 

“Happy girl!” laughed her cousin, “I 
hope he is equally pleased.” 

“Ido think he is —at least he looked 
like it.— Didn’t he, papa? But I think 
he was a little put out because we seemed 
to guess his trick.” 

“ He'll forgive us,” said Mr. Duhamel. 
“ But we shall see if he keeps up his char- 
acter this evening. . They are coming to 
dinner, Anne, so then you'll see them.” 























“Oh, what shall I wear?” cried Claire, 
as she ran up-stairs to her room, whence, 
through the open windows, she could be 
heard singing from one of her favorite 
French poets : — 


Si vous n’avez rien 4 me dire, 
Pourquoi venir auprés de moi ? 


CHAPTER II. 


THE two young men were fairly off Mr. 
Duhamel’s ground before they exchanged 
a word. Marco Castelli did not often 
begin a conversation, especially in En- 

lish, and Emile was fairly at his wits’ 
end ; at last he spoke. 

“ What am I to do? I believe the 
best way would be to leave here at once, 
and when we are safely back in France, 
write to Miss Duhamel, and tell her the 
whole story. Neither she nor her father 
would hear it to-day.” 

“Yes,” said Marco, who had simply 
come to England because Emile did, and 
who had no desire to stay there —“ yes, 
that is best.” 

“But then—poor Eugéne—lI say, 
Marco, what a beauty she is!” 

“ Very pretty,” assented Marco. 

“Pretty! She is perfection! We 
should be fools to go away without seeing 
more of her. And yet, she cannot have 
cared a bit for Eugéne.” 

“English people have no hearts,” said 
Marco dryly, delighted at being success- 
ful in remembering that favorite calumny. 

“Nonsense, my friend,” answered 
Emile sharply. “Besides, she is not En- 
glish. She was born in England, and had 
an English mother; that’s all. Otherwise 
as pure French as I am.” 

Mr. Duhamel was impatiently looking 
for his guests when they re-appeared at 
seven o’clock. Claire, lovelier than ever, 
was flitting about, and saying a word now 
and then to her cousin about Eugéne. 
The June evening was still light and 
warm ; and the flowery drawing-room, with 
its abundance of color and perfume, was 
a fit shrine for such a dainty nineteenth- 
century nymph. So Eugéne’s representa- 
tive thought, as his eyes greeted her, and 
a pang of envy — envy of his lost friend — 
went right through his heart, and shocked 
him. The puzzle of the morning was not 
solved. He had told Mr. Duhamel, and 
Claire herself, that Eugéne was dead. 
Either they were rather glad of it, or they 
did not believe him. But if they did ot 
believe him, why did they not treat him 
as a rogue, an impostor? And how could 
Claire be glad of her freedom, she who 
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had written those letters full of innocent 
girlish affection, which his dead friend had 
bidden him read ? 

“T will let things go,” was Emile’s last 
resolve. “It is a midsummer night’s 
dream, and I’ll make no further effort to 
break it.” 

It would have been pleasanter, perhaps, 
if Mr. Duhamel had not seemed to take 
such a singular pleasure in calling him by 
his name. He could not even say: 
“Monsieur de Bellechasse, will you take 
Claire in to dinner?” without a pomp that 
made it sound as if he had said “ Mon- 
sieur le Marquis de Carabas;” and he 
looked so excessively mischievous and 
knowing, that he was a mest embarrassing 
host. Miss Burton looked a little puz- 
zled too, and evidently examined both the 
guests with some curiosity. She made 
herself very agreeable to Marco, who, 
finding that she could speak Italian, ven- 
tured to disregard his leader, and refresh 
himself with his native tongue. After all, 
however, other people might be or do 
what they liked, they could not much 
affect Emile’s happiness. Claire sat be- 
side him, Claire smiled upon him, Claire 
talked to him with the grace and gaiety 
which he had found in her letters; Claire 
was rapidly dazzling the young man into 
that condition of blissful folly sometimes 
heard of as “ love at first sight.” She was 
so happy herself! She had quite forgotten 
what the story was with which her Eugéne 
had introduced himself. He was pretend- 
ing to be somebody else — perhaps to test 
her constancy to his imaginary absent 
self—and her clever father had found 
him out; that was enough for her. Since 
he was everything she wished in other 
respects, that one little whim might be 
forgiven him. The test was easily stood. 

After dinner, the gentlemen, none of 
them being English, followed the ladies 
out of the dining-room ; but on their way 
to the drawing-room, Mr. Duhamel re- 
newed Emile’s doubts of his sanity. 

“ Are you Satisfied now, Monsieur de 
Bellechasse?” said he, aside, “or do you 
mean to keep up your comedy through an- 
otheract? You might as well take me into 
your confidence, for you can’t deceive my 
eyes, you see.” 

He trotted off, after this mysterious 
sentence, with such an intensely knowing 
expression of countenance, that the un- 
fortunate messenger of evil tidings had 
almost fled from the house and its en- 
chantments there and then. In his dis- 
tress, he was suddenly aware of a pair of 
serious and lucent eyes regarding him. 
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They were those of Miss Burton; and 
with a sort of gasp of relief he took deep 
into his mind the conviction that she, at 
any rate, was sane, and safe — neither 
bewitched nor bewitching. “She knows 
what it means, and will tell me,” he said 
to himself; but how to speak privately to 
her? She was still good-humoredly giving 
her attention to Marco, and Emile him- 
self would have been the sport of perplex- 
ity forever, rather than voluntarily desert 
the girl, who seemed tacitly to claim him. 
Mr. Duhamel regarded the young people 
with looks of delight. He hovered round 
them, putting in a word now and then, 
and making Claire show off for the bene- 
fit, or to the undoing, of the helpless vic- 
tim. At last she was bidden to sing, and 
while she was turning over her songs, and 
calling upon Anne for advice, Emile found 
an opportunity of whispering to his com- 
panion: “ Ask what it means. You must 
find out why they treat us in this way.” 
Marco nodded; but Emile did not feel 
certain that he had understood ; for many 
of the sayings which were most irritating- 
ly problematical to him, had never reached 
the Italian’s consciousness at all. 

At last the evening was over, and the 
midsummer night’s dream was a more 
complete, more entrancing dream than 
ever. The two cavaliers walked slowly 
away through the dewy darkness, and one 
of them kept his head turned till the very 
last possible moment towards the white- 
robed figure lingering at the open window. 


She seemed a splendid angel newly drest, 
Save wings, for heaven, 


he repeated to himself ; and then, — 


Her very frowns are fairer far 
Than smiles of other maidens are. 


M. de Bellechasse prided himself greatl 
on his acquaintance with modern English 
poetry, but the appropriateness of his 
quotations did not trouble him. He came 
back to prose with a sigh, and a comfort- 
able recollection that Marco would not 
understand him, and eagerly inquired: 
“Well, what does Miss Burton say?” — 

“Says that you may be Eugéne Ber- 
tand.” 

“ What? That lam—” 

“Eugéne. That you perhaps pretend 


to be De Bellechasse.” 

“ Good heavens! They ave mad, then ! 
Explain!” 

“Tn Italian, then?” 

* As you will.” 

Marco then proceeded to state that 
Anne, questioned by him, had honestly 
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told him the true state of the case. 


She 
had, perhaps, already begun to suspect 
that her uncle was mistaken, for had she 
not reasons of her own to doubt his dis- 


cernment? She, upon the whole, believed 
Marco when he assured her that his com- 
panion was zot Claire’s betrothed; but 
when he begged her to make Claire and 
her father understand, she positively re- 
fused. 

“TI should offend my uncle, and throw 
Claire into confusion and distress,” she 
said. “I strongly advise you and your 
friend to let the mistake go uncorrected for 
a little longer —that is, if Monsieur de 
Bellechasse admires Claire as much as he 
seems to do.” 

“ Admire her!” repeated Emile, when 
Marco had conscientiously reported this 
advice. “1 have admired plenty of wom- 
en, but I never saw one like this. Wise 
Miss Burton; I will do as you bid me; 
but for how long?” 

“Let the mistake go uncorrected,” 
Anne had well said; but in saying so, she 
reckoned without her host. Mr. Duha- 
mel was far too proud of his discernment 
not to be impatient to force his future son- 
in-law to confess. 


The two young men were to be at Mr. 
Duhamel’s in good time next morning. 
Both Claire and her father had willed it 
so; and Emile had been too weak to say 
no. He had argued with himself that 
it was impossible for him to run away 
while they were in their present position ; 
and propped by Anne’s advice, he meant 
to take all the good provided —and wait. 
But as he walked up to the house, his 
mind was still unsettled and uneasy. A 
harum-scarum by nature, and already 
fathoms deep in love, the temptation to 
yield, and allow himself to play the ré/e 
forced on him, was great indeed. Yet, 
on the other hand, he shrunk from de- 
frauding at once the dead Eugéne and Eu- 
géne’s betrothed. And finally, honor got 
the better, for the moment, of love. “lam 
going to compel them to believe the truth,” 
he said to Castelli. “I shall have a fight 
with the old gentleman, and get it over. 
Poor girl!” 

“Stupid old man,” answered Marco, 
with his usual deliberateness. 

Mr. Duhamel met them at the door, 
and Emile begged for a few minutes’ con- 
versation, and was taken to the scene of 
their first meeting. 

“Well, Monsieur de Bellechasse,” Mr. 
Duhamel began in great good-humor, 
without giving him time for a word, “ you 
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have something particular to say to 
me?” 
“| must beg you to believe me to-day,” 
Emile commenced, very earnestly. 
“ Yes, yes, my dear boy, of course 
“What I.told you yesterday,” he went 


on 





“T forgive you,” said Mr. Duhamel 
heartily. “And so does Claire. We 
know all about it, you see.” 

“Will you tell her, then?” Emile an- 
swered, beginning to believe that Mr. 
Duhamel must know what he was talking 
about. “Let her understand that I had 
no intention of deceiving her 

“ Or, at any rate, not much,” interposed 
the other; “and quite innocently. But 
I hope you are satisfied mow that she 
loves you?” 

“1 believed that she loved Eugéne —” 

“ And that she /7kes Monsieur de Belle- 
chasse, eh? As you please. And you 
don’t dislike her?” 

“J love her with all my soul,” cried 
poor Emile in despair. “But pray, 
listen 7 

“Claire! Claire!” cried Mr. Duhamel; 
and before another word could be spoken, 
Claire, beautiful and bright as the sum- 
mer morning, stood in the room. 

“ He has confessed, my child,” said her 
father laughing; “and he says he finds 
you tolerable. So, what do you say?” 

She said nothing; but put out her pret- 
ty little hand, and Emile, for all the world, 
could not have put it away from him. 

“ Bravo! bravo!” chuckled Mr. Duha- 
mel. “Did not I say so, Claire? Did 
not I say so?” 

“Dear Eugéne,” said Claire, “why did 
you try to deceive us? Was it for your 
own sake, or mine?” 

“ Did not I tell you he was romantic?” 
asked her father impatiently. 

“You might have trusted me. Don’t 
you remember what I wrote to you?” 

“Could I forget it?” Emile answered. 
— “Oh, if Iam to be cross-questioned, I 
shall be found out without fail, and just as 
1 had given in,” he thought with disgust. 

“What did I say?” Claire went on. 
“Was it not that I never had thought, 
and never would think of anybody but 
you?” 

“You said that,” Emile answered bold- 
ly, “to Eugéne 

“And you answered,” she went on. 
“ What?” 

“Why oppose her? She will not hear 
me,” said Emile to himself. Then aloud: 
“ Did not my answer please you?” 

“Yes. But I want you to repeat it.” 
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“When I have said a thing once I mean 
it always,” he replied. 

“But perhaps not this, because you 
had not seen me. Say it, if you mean it 
now.” 

“Heaven help me!” thought Emile. 
“ But why should I have changed, Claire, 
since you are all, and more than all, I 
fancied ?” 

“Oh, how obstinate you are!” cried 
Claire, drawing her hand away from him. 
“ Papa, he will not say it, because he does 
not like me.” 

“* Now you mean to quarrel, do you?” 
said Mr. Duhamel, laughing. “I see I 
must settle it. Give me your hand, Claire. 
Now, monsieur, do you care for this pres- 
ent I have here for you? It is precious, 
and deserves to be valued.” 

Claire, between anger, fear, and inno- 
cent love, was watching his face keenly — 
to hesitate for a moment, would be, he 
felt, to lose her forever. 

“Only give her to me,” he answered; 
“you shall never find me ungrateful.” 

“Bravo! bravo!” cried Mr. Duhamel 
again, and in a trice was out of the room, 
calling Anne as he bustled into the draw- 
ing-room. 

An arrival had taken place there during 
his absence. Sir George Manners was 
sitting near Anne, and telling her how he 
had been able to get away from. London 
last night instead of this morning. 

“Ah, Sir George!” cried Mr. Duha- 
mel, delighted to see him. “Back again 
already? I wish you joy, my dear sir —I 
wish you joy!” 

“Thank you. And you are to be con- 
gratulated too, I hear?” 

“Yes. I have just left them together 
to settle their own affairs. A fine young 
man as one could find anywhere. Ex- 
actly what I always thought my dear old 
friend’s son would be.” 


“But rather whimsical, I should 
guess?” 
“Ah, Anne has told you. Romantic, 


Sir George, romantic. These young peo- 
ple w7z// be foolish. But he has con- 
fessed now, so we will say no more about 
it. And about yourself, my good neigh- 
bor?” 

“T find I am sure of the money, Mr. 
Duhamel.” 

“ There now; I could have told you be- 
forehand what you would say. At Eu- 
géne’s age, for instance, the lady is every- 
thing, and the money nothing. At yours, 
men are wiser. Sure of the money, eh? 
So much the better. The lady dvzngs the 





money, so that’s all right.” 
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“ Not in my case, Mr. Duhamel. You 
always warned me to expect my step- 
mother to defraud me. But for that I 
should probably have tried to get a wife 
long ago.” 

“Yes, of course I did. And I turned 
out right, you see.” 

“ Not quite right in theend. She quar- 
relled with her husband, and forgave me. 
Her death, about three weeks ago, has 
given me back all that my father left to 
her.” 

Mr. Duhamel gazed at his visitor with 
a face where dismay gradually gave way 
to congratulation. ‘“ Well, well; I always 
said you would get nothing from her 
while she ved,” he said emphatically. 
“ And so now you have got two fortunes?” 

“Only one. And I am reasonable 
enough to be satisfied.” 

“ But you said just now that you had 
made sure of your bride’s money?” 

“No, Mr. Duhamel; only of my father’s. 
As for my bride, I hope I am sure of her, 
but I should Jike to have your consent.” 

“ My consent?” repeated Mr. Duha- 
mel, bewildered. 

“Yes, please, dear uncle,” said Anne, 
quietly coming to the side of her lover. 

“What! Anne? What do you both 
mean?” 

“Uncle, you do not wish me to be an 
old maid?” murmured Anne, smiling. 

“ No, child, no. Bless me!” said Mr. 
Duhamel, “ who would ever have thought 
- But she has no money at all to speak 
fe) hdd 

“Quite enough for me,” answered Sir 
George; “thanks to my stepmother.” 

Mr. Duhamel here left the pair and 
trotted back to the study, where Claire 
and Emile were entertaining one another. 
“Come with me, young people,” he said, 
“and don’t fancy you've got all the love- 
making to yourselves. Ah, I did suspect 
it once.” He led the way to the drawing- 
room, and announced cheerfully: “ Here 
is my son-in-law, Sir George — fairly 
caught at last, you see.” 

“De Bellechasse!” cried Sir George, 
as Emile came in with Claire; “are you 
here? Welcome to England!” and 
while they shook hands, he looked ex- 
pectantly for the appearance of Mr. Du- 
hamel’s son-in-law, Eugéne. 

“De Bellechasse!” repeated Mr. Du- 
hamel and Claire together. 

“ Certainly,” answered Sir George. 
did not know you were acquainted.” 

“But, my dear fellow, this is Eugéne 
Bertand,” asseverated Mr. Duhamel. 

“ Mr. Duhamel,” answered Emile, “do 
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me the favor to own that I never said 
so. 
“You called yourself De Bellechasse, 
certainly,” Mr. Duhamel owned — “for a 
whim.” 

“Was it for a whim that I was called 
De Bellechasse in Paris, Sir George?” 

“T have no reason to think so. Your 
conduct has always been honorable and 
straightforward. But what does all this 
mean?” 

Claire had left Emile’s side, and clun 
fast to her father’s arm; both father an 
daughter looked confounded. It was 
Anne who came to the rescue. 

“‘ My dear uncle,” she said, “ you have 
only made a slight mistake, and one easily 
mended. This gentleman is #o¢ your old 
friend’s son, but he seems very willing to 
act as if he were — why not let him?” 

“Yes,” added Emile eagerly; “only 
try me, Mr. Duhamel— Claire, don’t, I 
beg of you, don’t send me away !” 

Claire could not help smiling ; and Mr. 
Duhamel saw a way out of his dilemma. 

“As you will, then,” said he, suffering 
his good-humored face to beam on the 
circle. “But you are the only people I 
ever knew who were clever enough to 
mislead me.” 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THOUGHTS OF AN OUTSIDER: INTER- 
NATIONAL PREJUDICES. 


WHEN General Grant delivered an ad- 
dress the*other day upon the opening of 
the Exhibition at Philadelphia, we cour- 
teously expressed our surprise that he had 
not talked greaternonsense. He indulged 
in pretty good common sense instead of 
soaring into the regions of bombast upon 
the wings of the American eagle. He 
even admitted that Americans might have 
something to learn from Europe ; and that 
the inevitable struggle with material obsta- 
cles had distracted their attention from 
the pursuits- more immediately interest- 
ing to the intellect and the imagination. 
This, doubtless, was all as it should be. 
A certain lowering of the old tone of 
patriotic bluster is perceptible just now 
throughout the world. It is curious to 
notice the great waves of sentiment which 
sweep at intervals across whole nations. 
Popular fits of depression and exultation 
seem to propagate themselves like the 
cholera... At one period in the life of a 
people everything seems to be rose-col- 
ored. A great chorus of self-satisfaction 
































goes up from the whole civilized world. 
We believe —as people believed at the 
opening of the French Revolution — in the 
perfectibility of mankind: war was about 
to disappear ; reason was then to take the 
place of blind prejudice; social wrongs 
were all to be redressed; man was about 
to become omnipotent over matter; and 
all human wants to be supplied by the 
labors of half an hourin everyday. Then 
came a change in our anticipations. The 
dawn was overcast. The old spectres of 
tyranny, cruelty, and superstition stalked 
abroad; we learnt anew the old lesson 
that the cause of our evils lies deep in the 
hearts and heads of mankind; and that 
stupid heads cannot be cleared nor cor- 
rupt hearts purified by any political catas- 
trophe. A gloom settled over our spirits, 
and instead of expecting the millennium, 
we sought for analogies to our position in 
the periods of decaying empires and de- 
clining faith. 

The external causes of this revulsion of 
sentiment are sometimes palpable ; some- 
times they must be sought for in some 
obscure morbid tendency. They repre- 
sent the dim forecasts of 


the prophetic soul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to come. 


Nobody can fully explain his own moods, 
and tell why one hour of his own life is 
tinged with a mystic glory and the next 
wrapped in darkness; and still less can 
we unravel all the symptoms of wide- 
spread social disquiet. The race, like the 
individual, has strange presentiments of 
coming good or evil, which help perhaps 
to fulfil themselves. Just now, it may be 
said the spiritual barometer is low. We 
are tormented by a vague unrest. The 
enigmas of life torment us more than 
usual; and we know not whether our con- 
stitutional twinges forbode a coming attack 
or are destined to pass away like a bad 
dream. Men are not disposed either in 
England or America to indulge in that 
extravagant exhilaration which greeted 
the first great show a quarter of a century 
ago; an exhilaration which, seen by the 
light of later history, looks almost like a 
judicial infatuation. Grave men in all 
seriousness declared that the opening of a 
large bazaar was equivalent to the procla- 
mation of a gospel of peace. We cannot 
think of such utterances without a cynical 
smile. We are looking rather at the 
seamy side of things ; we ask whether the 
old order has vitality enough to throw off 
its maladies, and whether the new order 
promised by the sanguine is anything but 
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a skilful pretext for an attack upon the 
very bases of society. In such a mood, 
the pleasant old confident formule are out 
of place. We are tired of calculating the 
number of miles of railway and yards of 
cotton turned out of factories and looms; 
and we cannot speak of the boundless 
stores of mineral wealth in the American 
continent without thinking of some min- 
ing enterprises which have redistributed 
rather than augmented the aggregate 
wealth of mankind. Instead of purple 
and fine raiment we are disposed to fancy 
that sackcloth and ashes might be the 
most appropriate fashion of the day. 

Why, indeed, should we not return to 
the good old custom of days of fasting 
and humiliation? The practice may have 
been wholesome in the main, when it did 
not mean that every man was lamenting 
his neighbor’s sins. A Liberal would hum- 
ble himself with great complacency for the 
shortcomings of a Conservative ministry ; 
and the Conservative would groan over 
the long arrears of mischief bequeathed 
by the supremacy of his antagonists. 
But if for once we could make up our 
minds to apply the lash to our own backs 
heartily and sincerely, some good might 
be done. The press sometimes affects to 
discharge the duty; but the affectation is 
not very successful. When its lamenta- 
tions get beyond mere party squabbling, 
they are apt to ring hollow. Even the 
platitudes about modern luxury and over- 
excitement — the most popular text of the 
would-be satirist —do not seem to imply 
sincere indignation so much as a thinly 
disguised satisfaction in dwelling upon 
the vicious splendors described. When a 
man really quarrels with the world and 
strikes with all his force at its vulnerable 
points, he soon finds as of old that the 
world takes him for a madman. ’ We are 
melancholy just now ; but we have not got 
so far as to admit that our sins are of a 
deep dye. 

Englishmen indeed boast themselves to 
be grumblers by profession. We confess, 
it is said, and even exaggerate our own 
shortcomings. Surely of all our national 
boasts this is about the emptiest. I have 
known a sincerely religious person rather 
confounded by the discovery that some- 
body had taken in downright earnest his 
confession that he was a miserable sinner. 
He was forced to explain with some awk- 
wardness that though, on proper occasions, 
he admitted the utter vileness of his heart, 
yet, as a matter of fact, he was not more 
in the habit of breaking the Ten Com- 
mandments than his most respectable 
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neighbors. The admission that they do 
things better in France means just as 
much or as little as this confession of the 
ordinary Pharisee. Nations differ widely 
in their mode of expressing their self-sat- 
isfaction, but hardly in the degree of com- 
placency. A German, perhaps, is the 
most priggish in his consciousness of 
merit. He expounds his theory of world- 
history with the airs of a professor, and 
lays down his superiority to all mankind 
as the latest discovery of scientific thought. 
French vanity is the most childlike and 
therefore at once the least offensive and 
the most extravagant. American brag is 
often the noisiest; but it has a certain 
frankness which is not without its attrac- 
tion. If you meet an English and an 
American snob together in a picture-gal- 
lery, they may be equally indifferent to 
the fine arts ; but the American will frankly 
confess that he never heard of Raphael 
before, and dislikes what he now sees; 
whereas your true Briton puts on a sheep- 
ish affectation of good taste and hopes 
that you will mistake his stupidity for 
pride. If English patriotism is not pedan- 
tic, nor vain, nor bombastic, it has a tinge 
of sulkiness beneath its apparent self- 
depreciation which is almost peculiar to 
itself, and can therefore be more offen- 
sively vulgar than that of any other race. 
There is, however, little to choose in 
reality between the varying manifestations 
of the feeling. A profound conviction 
that every one is a barbarian who does not 
wear clothes of our pattern is common to 
all mankind. Whether it takes this or 
that coloring, whether it is frank or re- 
served, directly or indirectly boastful, is a 
secondary consideration. And, moreover, 
the reason is obvious enough; namely, 
that the conviction’ does not, properly 
speaking, represent any intellectual con- 
viction whatever, but is simply the reverse 
side of the universal instinct of self-satis- 
faction. When Johnson said, “ Foreigners 
are fools,” he expressed a belief as uni- 
versal as the belief that two and two make 
four. Like that valuable proposition, it 
may be regarded as really an identical 
proposition. It means simply, foreigners 
are foreigners. A man is a foreigner in 
so far as he differs in some degree from 
my ways of thinking; that is, as I think 
that he thinks wrong; but thinking wrong 
is the mark of folly: therefore, I think 
that he is a fool. No mathematical dem- 
onstration can be more practically con- 
vincing, though, from the point of view of 
universal reason, it may be possible to 
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detect some error in the chain of reason- 
ing. 

So long as we remain in generalities, 
most people will admit that there is an 
ugly side to all patriotism. Patriotism is 
one of the great virtues, and the main- 
spring of the noblest human actions ; but 
a monstrous brood of mean and ugly prej- 
udices shelters itself under this venerable 
name. The people of whom we are most 
ashamed naturally brag the most of our 
acquaintance ; and, on the same principle, 
the least admirable of Britons are apt to 
flaunt the silliest British prejudices most 
annoyingly in the eyes of the civilized 
world. We often have to blush for the 
pride of our countrymen. If, however, 
we were to try to goa step further and to 
settle which Britons are offensive and 
which British prejudices are silly, we 
should no longer meet with the same 
agreement. Some people, for example, 
would begin by condemning all our military 
self-glorification from the days of Crécy 
and Agincourt down to the Balaclava 
charge. At the outside, a battle should 
be remembered as long as we love to pay 
pensions to those who took part in it. 
But this doctrine is a little premature. 

There is another question more relevant 
at the present moment, which will bear a 
few words — would that they could be the 
last ever devoted to it! Englishmen and 
Americans have had various uncomforta- 
ble relations and seem to be endowed with 
special power for irritating each other’s 
vanity. The Americans, as we fancy, act 
like the perverse sailor who excited the 
boatswain’s wrath. “A plague on thee!” 
exclaimed that official as he flourished the 
cat, “wherever I hit thee there is no pleas- 
ing thee!” We have laid on the'lash in 
every possible way: sometimes it comes 
down with a stinging satire; sometimes 
with a lofty moral reproof; and some- 
times with profound political reasoning. 
Then, to make things pleasant, we rub in 
a good unctuous compound of flattery and 
philanthropy, and to our surprise and dis- 
gust our attentions are scornfully rejected. 
lf we condemn, we are prejudiced; if we 
praise, we are silly flatterers ; if we speak 
calmly, we are treating our cousins like 
children; if warmly, like rivals; if we say 
nothing, we show a brutal indifference to 
their claims; if we say anything, we show 
our profound ignorance at every word. 
We are like people examining some queer 
chemical compound, which, for anything 
they can say, will explode if it is touched, 
or heated, or chilled, or rubbed, or taken 
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up, or set down, or let alone. We only 
know that our words are pretty sure to be 
taken the wrong way and our silence to be 
misinterpreted. That the fault is not en- 
tirely our own may be guessed from the 
remarks ‘of intelligent Americans; but 
there may be some force also in their state- 
ment that we have spoken of their coun- 
trymen in every way but one, namely, as 
ordinary human beings with much the 
same faults and virtues as ourselves. If 
we could manage to hit off the mean be- 
tween the patronizing and the sycophantic 
attitude, we should perhaps succeed bet- 
ter. But it is not surprising that the fail- 
ure of many attempts to make ourselves 
pleasant, and our signal success in at- 
tempts of the reverse kind, have produced 
a certain nervousness in our mutual rela- 
tions. 

After all, matters have improved. 
Americans have become more independ- 
ent and less sensitive; and Englishmen 
perhaps have outlived some foolish preju- 
dices. Let us reflect for a moment how a 
further advance of good feeling may be 
secured. A century of separation should 
have taught us to accept our mutual rela- 
tions with a good grace. Why do, or why 
did, Americans and Englishmen dislike 
each other? One fact is plain. It was 
not because they knew anything of each 
other. If so, the question occurs whether 
it can be accurately said that they did in 
fact dislike each other. Each nation dis- 
liked a certain imaginary entity which it 
chose to label with the name of its antag- 
onist, but which had of necessity the 
vaguest possible relation to realities. Sup- 
pose, to imagine an impossible case, that 
Guy Faux was still alive and living in 
some English village; suppose further 
that he was in reality one of those highly 
respectable and immaculate personages 
who have been made scapegoats by his- 
torians to be rehabilitated in later days ; 
suppose that, so far from wishing to blow 
up the king and the Parliament, the true 
Guy Faux was really a devout Protestant, 
who occupied the vault for legitimate pur- 
poses of business, and that all the rest of 
the story was a lie contrived by politi- 
cians: if, then, the genuine Faux, being 
now some three hundred years ago, should 
walk abroad on November 5, and see a 
hideous image of himself paraded, with a 
turnip for a head, an old pipe in its mouth, 
and old rags on its back, and then assist 
at the conflagration of the said image 
amidst a discharge of crackers, general 
exultation, and vows to remember forever 
something that never happened, and in 
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regard of which the performers had no 
conceivable means of judging whether it 
happened or not — would the respectable 
Faux be justified in saying that he was 
hated, or in resenting the hatred? He 
might be excusably annoyed at the reflec- 
tion that his Christian name had been 
converted into a new term of abuse, and 
regret the fallibility of mankind; but, if 
he was of a logical turn, he would console 
himself by thinking that the true object 
of popular contempt was a mere figment, 
accidentally connected with his name, and 
he would admit that the rioters were not 
responsible for the illusion which they had 
no means of testing. He would have no 
more cause for wrath or for a sense of 
martyrdom than if one of his old hats had 
fallen into the hands of a tribe of savages 
and been converted by them into a fetish, 
which might be accidentally worshipped 
or regarded as a symbol of diabolical 
power. 

Now the ideal John Bull or Brother 
Jonathan is to the real Englishman or 
American what the factitious dummy is to 
our supposed Guy Faux. He is made up 
of vague scraps and tatters which have 
somehow floated across the Atlantic. The 
steeple-crowned hat of Guy Faux is, per- 
haps, a traditional portrait of the genuine 
original ; and so the top-boots and knee- 
breeches of John Bull, and the lantern- 
jaws and bowie-knife of Jonathan, as they 
figure in our conventional caricatures, 
have no doubt a foundation in fact. But 
what is the substance clothed in this ex- 
ternal form? In the case of Guy, it ma 
be supposed, if we are charitable, that the 
ceremonial partly reflects a horror of dark 
conspiracy, which is a respectable if nota 
virtuous sentiment; or a love of Protes- 
tantism, with which we may or may not 
sympathize, but which is at least’ not in- 
trinsically a vicious sentiment; and what- 
ever the ostensible pretext, the chief 
constituent of the popular emotion is 
clearly a love of noise. What are the 
analogous elements in the absurd fetish 
which we call by the name of a nation? 
He is made up partly of vague antipathy — 
the dislike of a fat man for a thin, or of 
the man who shaves his chin instead of 
the upper lip for the man who shaves on 
the inverse principle ; partly, again, of the 
pure spirit of combativeness —a very ex- 
cellent ingredient in national character, 
though sometimes developed in excess; 
but chiefly, of course, of what we call 
patriotic feeling. To an American, John 
Bull represents simply the outside world ; 
England being the only country with which 
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he has sensibly come in contact. England 
meant little more than not America; and 
the hatred of England was merely the 
shadow cast by his own self-esteem. The 
English sentiment is, of course, a little 
more complex. We have been knocked 
about enough in the world to distinguish 
between foreigners and foreigners; and 
the American dummy might be chiefly the 
reflection of that most sensitive part of 
national feeling which was bound up with 
pride in the British empire. It is not 
simply dislike to the non-English world, 
but dislike to that part of it which had 
most humiliated England. That is to say, 
it is the reverse side of the vague but keen 
sentiment produced by a consciousness of 
our colonial greatness. To hate the for- 
eign nation is, therefore, at bottom to 
think with complacency of ourselves. The 
feeling is of course natural. Not long ago 
I heard some farm-laborers chanting an 
old song which ended by a vigorous de- 
fiance hurled at “ the pope and the king of 
Spain.” How the poor king of Spain 
came in for this denunciation I knew not. 
Perhaps it was a tradition from the times 
of the Armada, or possibly from the more 
recent excitement in the days of Walpole. 
Anyhow it was highly probable that the 
singers did not know whether Spain was 
nearer to England or Australia, whether 
Spaniards talked Hebrew or Japanese, or 
worshipped Mumbo-jumbo or the Virgin 
Mary. They would doubtless have cheered 
the monarch whom they denounced if he 
had presented himself in flesh and blood. 
But, in any case, their hatred of Spaniards 
might just as well have been called hatred 
of the Chinese or love of ourselves. It 
implied no sort of opinion about the real 
Spain, bad or good. The ordinary English 
judgment of Americans is not much more 
valuable. In the lower classes it means a 
vague impression that America is the land 
of promise for laborers; in the higher a 
vague impression that America is a bad 
place for people of artistic tendencies or 
conservative politics. But in any case it 
would be ludicrous to consider it as a 
serious judgment formed upon sufficient 
evidence. 

If, indeed, we consider for a moment 
what it implies to make any decently satis- 
factory judgment of thirty or forty millions 
of human beings; how difficult it is for 
the imagination to realize different condi- 
tions of country and climate and social de- 
velopment; what ludicrous mistakes are 
committed by the most acute and impartial 
foreign travellers ; how little we know even 
of our own country; how little an ordinary 
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cockney, for example, knows of the farm- 
laborer or of the factory-hand ; how little 
he knows even of nine-tenths of his fellow- 
townsmen in this wilderness of brick and 
mortar; what miscalculations are made 
even by statesmen whose business in life 
is to understand their fellows as to the 
real currents of national sentiment on the 
most important matters; how hopelessl 

different are the estimates formed by intel. 
ligent persons as to the religion, the 
morality, the cultivation of classes with 
whom they are in daily contact ; how con- 
fidently one man will decide, say, that 
intoxication is visibly increasing and 
another that it is diminishing, —we may 
form some estimate of the utter inade- 
quacy of nine-tenths of our hasty verdicts 
about nations. We could easily mention 
writers of great ability who have studied 
English literature and English character- 
istics for years, and yet make errors in 
every page palpable to the most ordinary 
Englishmen. Our judgment of our neigh- 
bors is very unlikely to be as_ near the 
mark as (say) M. Taine’s judgment of us. 
And yet what Englishman thinks that he 
can really learn from M. Taine? We 
think ourselves entitled, indeed, to form 
opinions by a very expeditious process. 
Most people reason by particular instances. 
An American ruffian plots the destruction 
of a ship, or a Frenchman cuts half-a- 
dozen throats, and we assume that they 
represent typical instances of national 
development. An international antipathy 
means a healthy instinct: combined with a 
logical fallacy. The instinct flourishes in 
proportion as a nation is contented and 
happy. It is developed when the senti- 
ments of which all the bonds of society 
are ultimately composed are in a thor- 


oughly healthy state; its decay would 


mean the approach of revolution or na- 
tional dissolution. Its vigor means that 
the social order is moulded upon the 
strongest popular convictions. But this 
most ‘desirable passion gives strength inci- 
dentally to a mass of silly prejudices. It 
encourages us to hate or despise people 
of whom we know nothing but the name 
and the fact that they differ from ourselves. 
We should be ashamed in ‘any matter of 
daily life to frame any opinion upon 
grounds so slight as those which deter- 
mine our judgment of a foreign nation. 
Those grounds are vague traditions, 
trifling observations of the external pecul- 
iarities of an infinitesimal fraction of the 
phenomena in question, or hasty surmises 
of incompetent judges passed through a 
dozen intermediate stages. But when a 
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proposition falls in with a vigorous instinct, 
it acquires a strength utterly dispropor- 
tionate to its logical value, and may pro- 
duce serious mischief. 

Does it really produce such mischief? 
Are these groundless prejudices really 
more than a harmless amusement? The 
mutual dislike of Americans and English- 
men has been lamented, but has it done 
much harm? So far as it has in fact 
envenomed diplomatic quarrels it has, of 
course, been objectionable. It may have 
made the preservation of peace more dif- 
ficult, or produced discreditable diplomacy. 
Of that I can here say nothing ; but there 
is an allowance or two to be made before 
we can judge rightly. Nothing, in the 
first place, is so transitory as a sentiment 
of this kind. Nations behave to each 
other like a pair of fickle lovers. They 
kiss one day, and curse the next. When 
the Northern States were angry with us 
during the war, some of their papers vowed 
eternal vengeance. The eternity has not 
lasted for ten years. The vows were 
pretty well forgotten before the ink was 
dry ; and the same writers are as ready to 
talk the regular series of “ Anglo-Saxon” 
platitudes. The reason is, doubtless, that 
the antipathy lies on the surface of men’s 
minds, and, owing nothing to logic, may 
disappear without logic. Washington told 
his countrymen very sensibly in his last 
message that the national policy could not 
be determined by sentimental considera- 
tions. It is a cardinal virtue in a nation 
to guide itself by an exclusive regard to 
its own interest short of absolute injury to 
others. The French government did not 
help the American patriots because it 
loved them, but because it thought that it 
could strike at its great rival with their 
help. Therefore the French had no real 
claims upon American gratitude. Sym- 
pathy or antipathy between two races does 
not bine them into alliance or collision, 
but is caused by their collision or alliance. 
Frenchmen and Germans hate each other 
because they have been opposed; they 
have been opposed by force of geography 
and by tangible religious or political con- 
siderations. The hatred is merely the 
heat developed by the friction of two neigh- 
boring powers. We hated the French as 
long as we were in the habit of fighting 
them. Since we have fortunately been at 
peace for two generations, the hatred has 
died out, and the desire to avenge Water- 
loo, which some people thought so dan- 
gerous, has calmly gone to sleep. 

Men are foolish enough and wicked 
enough in all conscience. But, foolish 
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and wicked as they may be, they are not 
generally so bad as to cut each other’s 
throats simply because they dislike each 
other. Some mistaken view of very solid 
interests generally brings them into hos- 
tile contact, and then the hatred develops 
itself, and may sometimes pass itself off 
as the pretext. But the more we look at 
the history of past wars, the less force we 
shall be inclined to-attribute to this super- 
ficial feeling, however ugly it may look 
and however awkward may be the compli- 
cations which it sometimes introduces. 
Desire of wealth or of power, religious or 
political propagandism have caused innu- 
merable wars, but when has a war been 
caused by antipathy ? 

Doubtless, it does not follow that the 
evil is a trifling one. A better mutual un- 
derstanding would be an important step 
towards many good things. It would 
facilitate the disappearance of the count- 
less fallacies arising from our narrow 
views of national greatness and our incli- 
nation to believe that the gain of one peo- 
ple must be the loss of another. It would, 
therefore, be desirable, if it were possible, 
to bring reason to bear upon some of the 
fallacies involved. What, for example, 
do we mean when we speak of the faults 
of rival people? Do we mean that the 
average American, or a Frenchman, is 
made of intrinsically worse materials than 
ourselves — that he belongs to a distinctly 
lower type of the race? Surely not, for 
then we should not hate him in any sense. 
Nobody despises a child because it cannot 
talk, or a woman because she has not the 
muscular strength of a man. We seldom 
hate a negro; and that is just because we 
sincerely hold him to belong to a lower 
order of development. We don’t hate a 
monkey for his want of a moral sense. 
Many people have, it is true, a certain 
prejudice against the monkeys, just in so 
far as they seem to be caricatures of men. 
We can pardon the ill behavior of a pig, 
because he clearly belongs to a different 
genus from our own; but we are more or 
less offended when a beast of semi-human | 
appearance behaves himself after a fash- 
ion totally inconsistent with human dig- 
nity. That is, our antipathies become 
strong just in proportion as we recognize 
the essential similarity of the offender 
to ourselves. We should feel the absurdity 
of hating an insect because it had six 
legs; but we should be disgusted by a 
creature, otherwise like ourselves, which 
so far diverged from the common style. 

Thus, antipathy is avowedly based upon 
an admission of similarity. It is not pro- 
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portioned to the difference between our- 
selves and its objects; but to the super- 
ficial difference, combined with under- 
lying identity. We are startled by a 
kind of logical contradiction. Different 
conclusions seem to follow from the 
same premises. This man is just like 
me, yet he acts differently from me. That 
is the very cause and justification of my 
offence. To be reasonable, then, we 
must take account of the implied resem- 
blance as much as of the observed differ- 
ence. If we really thought that Amer- 
icans had an inferior nature to our own, 
we should not blame them, but nature; 
or rather, we should regard them as an 
odd phenomenon, not as a standing in- 
sult. The very ground of our dislike is 
that they are about as good as ourselves. 
The French, the Germans, and the 
other European races differ from our own. 
Nobody will dare to say that any one of 
these races is intrinsically inferior to its 
neighbors. Each has its own special apti- 
tudes and deficiencies: but even in the 
height of national vanity, we don’t ex- 
plicitly hold that an Englishman differs 
from a Frenchman simply as a superior 
from an inferior. Americans, again, are 
descended -— the majority within a gener- 
ation or two—from the European races. 
Any differences which may appear must 
therefore be due, not toa radical differ- 
ence of nature, but to circumstances of 
climate, social condition, religious per- 
suasion, and soon. We may regard the 
whole nation, therefore, as the embodi- 
ment of a vast and most interesting ex- 
periment. We may trace back their char- 
acteristics to the circumstances which 
gave them birth. We have planted off- 
shoots from our own stem in a new and 
vast territory within )istorical times. We 
have poured out these enormous masses 
of population of our own blood, or of 
blood closely allied to ours. The exist- 
ing order of the United States represents 
the effect of the resulting processes car- 
ried on under conditions all of which are 
tolerably ascertainable. There cannot be 
a more interesting field of enquiry; and 
the philosophical remarks of such men as 
De Tocqueville, for example, are of the 
highest possible interest. Even De 
Tocqueville made many blunders, as a 
foreigner was certain to do; but his con- 
clusions, though they may apply as much 
to France as to America, marked a dis- 
tinct stage in political speculation, and in- 
dicate the true spirit of the enquirer. He 
began by admitting that American flesh 
and blood was like his own. Unluckily, 
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very few writers have shown De Tocque- 
ville’s impartiality or acuteness. They 
have tried to justify their prejudices, good 
or bad, inStead of trying to form their 
judgments ; and it is here that Americans 
have some ground of complaint. If it 
should be proved that this vast operation 
in national chemistry has had an unfortu- 
nate result, we might be justified in dis- 
liking the race. If, for example, the 
Americans turned out to be rogues, the 
plea that their roguery was the result of 
natural causes would not be valid against 
our antipathy. I have a strong prejudice 
against the late Mr. Palmer, though I 
may hold that Palmer’s wickedness was 
caused by temptations acting upon he- 
reditary predispositions. Metaphysicians 
may settle the free-will question as the 

please; however they settle it, hatred of 
evil propensities will be as natural and 
rightful as before. If we suppose — 
purely for the sake of argument — that 
Americans are greater cheats than Euro- 
peans, I should take the liberty of dislik- 
ing Americans in consequence, though it 
might be proved by the most invincible 
logic that their knavery was the inevitable 
result of their democracy, and that again 
of their social condition, and that of the 
conditions of their growth. Trace back 
the chain of cause and effect as far as you 
please, and a knave remains a knave, and 
ought to be a hateful person to the end of 
the chapter. Scientific observation may 
to some extent unravel the causes of 
moral deformity, and thereby teach us 
very useful lessons, but it certainly should 
not diminish our disgust at such deform- 
it 


The fact, however, that American vices, 
whatever they may be, are thus traceable 
“to assignable causes suggests some cau- 
tions, though it would not justify indiffer- 


ence. The first is that on which I have 
already insisted — namely, the utter futil- 
ity of nine hundred and ninety-nine judg- 
ments out of a thousand. To say delib- 
erately that the moral standard of a nation 
is distinctly lower or higher than that of 
its neighbors requires an amount of care- 
ful observation and candid reasoning 
which hardly anybody can give. it is 
said, for example, that American politi- 
cians are more corrupt than our own. 
What is the legitimate inference, sup- 
posing the fact to be proved? One 
man is content to infer that Amer- 
icans generally have a low standard of 
honor. Another explains it as a general 
incident of democracy. A third excuses 





it by the universal excuse — which indeed 
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asserts an undeniable fact — that America 
is anewcountry. A fourth sets it down 
to the unprecedented emigration of igno- 
rant foreigners. A Roman Catholic, per- 
haps, traces it to the demoralizing influ- 
ences of Protestantism. A Protestant 
retorts that itis due to the influence’ of 
priests upon an ighorant population. A 
profound philosopher shows his ingenuity 
by connecting it somehow with the influ- 
ence of climate. A radical thinks that it 
is part of the legacy left by slavery. A 
constitution-monger considers it to be 
clearly produced by the absence of a sys- 
tem for representing minorities. A sound 
English constitutionalist remarks upon the 
want of a House of Lords. An educa- 
tional reformer thinks that the school sys- 
tem is defective. A believer in race puts 
it down to Celtic or Teutonic tendencies. 
A lover of the past says itis caused by 
the growth of luxury. A “nihilist” says 
that it is owing to the growth of central- 
ization. An historian says that we were 
once equally corrupt in England, and re- 
gards the disease as a kind of measles 
incident to all races in certain stages of 
development. Each of these and a dozen 
other causes may have something to do 
with the phenomenon. I only observe 


that to consider any one of them fully in- 


volves a whole series of complicated 
observations, and to allow to each its due 
share would be the work of a philosophic 
lifetime. The connection, for example, 
between the standard of honor accepted 
in private life and that recognized in polit- 
ical life suggests innumerable curious 
questions, upon which volumes might be 
written. In some cases, the morality of a 
nation is very high in particular directions 
—as, for example, in regard to domestic 
virtues — whilst it is very low in regard to 
politics; whilst the reverse is constantly 
illustrated. One nation, like one man, 
is more given to drink than its neighbors, 
or more given to one particular form of 
drinking, and at the same time less in- 
clined to crimes of violence or to offences 
against property. To sum up all the lines 
of inquiry which converge upon such 
problems is a task of the utmost nicety, 
for which, perhaps, nobody is fully compe- 
tent. It implies a combination of the 
imagination which can see through the 
eyes of a strange race, with the power of 
accumulating knowledge which can swal- 
low whole libraries of statistics, and the 
power of reasoning which can digest 
them. 

When, therefore, a hasty traveller brings 
out his pet explanation, ascribes the evil 
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to the influence which he happens to dis- 
like, and then ascribes the influence to a 
natural defect in the character of the peo- 
ple, and, further, infers that we ought to 
hate them instead of pitying, he is guilty 
of a whole series of doubtful assump- 
tions. So far from seeing this, he prob- 
ably gives himself the airs of a philos- 
opher, and henceforward takes his little 
theory for granted, as though it were a 
proposition in Euclid. The true moral is 
surely different. We should blame any 
vices and praise any virtues proved to 
exist as heartily as if they were our own. 
We should sympathize with efforts to re- 
form and denounce the fallacies by which 
errors are defended. On all such matters 
we should speak without fear or favor. 
We are on safe ground, and may treat 
with contempt any resentment that we 
may excite. Unluckily, this is just the 
course which we generally decline. Either 
we make a show of shutting our eyes to 
evils, and are despised as insincere syco- 
phants ; or we proceed to make hasty in- 
ferences as to causes which are as obscure 
as the consequences are palpable. Bri- 
bery and corruption are abominable — that 
is an undeniable truth. A or B is con- 
victed of corruption; that is often equally 
clear, and so is the inference that A or B 
ought to be punished. It is another and 
quite a different thing to assume that the 
forty millions of men represented by A or 
B must all share his faults, and are there- 
fore corrupt by nature or perverted by 
that particular influence on which we hap- 
pen to pitch as most offensive to our own 
tastes. It is by this error in logic and 
feeling that we-give legitimate ground for 
complaint, and manage to oscillate dex- 
terously between administering unworthy 
flattery and unprovable imputations. 

This or that, we may most properly say, 
is bad. As to its causes, we can only 
form some general conjectures, entitled to 
more or less respect, but always requiring 
to be carefully tested by experience. 
Most of us have no right to any opinion 
whatever. Our rash conjectures about 
Americans have often little more claim to 
respect than a schoolboy’s fancies about 
the ancient Trojans. They are founded 
upon evidence, so far as they have any 
connection with evidence at all, which is 
ludicrously insufficient to justify any dis- 
tinct conclusion, favorable or the reverse. 
Conversely, we have no right to be angry 
when people form utterly absurd opinions 
about ourselves. They do not really hate 
us, but a figment which happens to be 
called by our name. Their error is not in 
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judging wrongly, but in judging at all; but 
that offence is so universal that it does 
not deserve to be condemned severely. 
So long as we take advantage of the lib- 
erty common to all men of forming opinions 
without knowledge of the facts, we must 
not be angry if other people use the same 
privilege, and fall into similar blunders. 
The argument, it may be replied, would 
justify a mischievous scepticism. Are we 
to admit that no judgment can be formed 
about national character? Are we to 
assume that all nations, or all civilized 
nations, are equally good? And are we 
therefore to love our neighbors as well as 
ourselves, and to regard patriotism as a 
vice instead of a virtue? None of these 
terrible conclusions really follow; but 
some things follow which we do not admit 
so willingly as we ought, because we find 
it hard to resign pretensions to supernat- 
ural sagacity. Judgments can be formed 
about national character, and certain con- 
clusions established which are of the high- 
est value in political and historical reason- 
ing. We can assign with great confidence 
certain distinctions between the great 
varieties of the human race. We can 
define with some accuracy the peculiar 
qualities of temperament which separate 
the Teuton from the Celt, and the English- 
man from the American. But what few 
people can do with any show of reason, 
and probably no one can do with any ap- 
proach to certainty, is to effect a sound 
analysis of national character, to decide 
upon the intensity as well as the general 
tendency of the various constituent im- 
pulses, and then to determine the resultant 
value of the amazingly complex forces 
which result when these elements are 
brought together to form the whole which 
we calla nation. A’ few acute critics or 
political reasoners can say pretty accu- 
rately in what directions French modes of 
thought and action diverge from English, 
and can infer which is best on a given oc- 
casion. Even such men will be the first 
to confess their utter inability to say which 
type is on the whole the best. But as the 
overwhelming majority of the race are 
utterly incapable of taking the first steps 
in this difficult process; as their hasty 
conclusions are not even based indirectly 
upon rational judgment, but reflect a num- 
ber of utterly irrational prejudices, it may 
perhaps be said that modesty in expressing 
their opinions is distinctly.desirable. Nor, 
again, need we assume that all nations, 
and still less the institutions of all nations, 
are equally good. To learn in what re- 


Spects and why one is better than another 
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is precisely the great problem of the phil 
osophical observer. We should be foolish 
indeed not to take warning by the break- 
down of some constitutions or be encour- 
aged by the success of others. A national 
calamity should be a warning to others be- 
sides the persons directly affected. The 
objectionable practice in this case is the 
common tendency of jumping at the con- 
clusions which flatter our preconceived 
prejudices. The action which takes place 
is so complex that every party has some 
excuse for attributing all the evils which 
arise to its own pet object of detestation. 
If you had all believed in my creed, we 
exclaim, this would not have happened; 
and the retort is easy — neither would it 
have happened if we had all disbelieved. 
Both remarks may be right. When two 
parties are struggling, many evils happen 
which would not occur if either had con- 
verted its antagonist; but that does not 
show which conversion is desirable. Noth- 
ing is easier than to devise taunts to vex 
your opponents from any historical inci- 
dent that ever happened. You have only 
to read it by the light of your own theo- 
ries. The true reason is that the extreme 
intricacy of all such problems makes all 
inferences precarious. Whether the ultra- 
montanes or the unbelievers, the absolu- 
tists or the democrats, are most to blame 
is a question which may be ultimately de- 
cided by experience, but can only be con- 
fused by these hasty snatches at an imme- 
diate conclusion. The great mass may be 
content with observing frequent illustra- 
tions of the great truth that moral enormi- 
ties bring round their punishment in time. 
The old maxims that honesty is the best 
policy, and oppression an evil both to 
tyrant and slave, are worth hearing afresh 
because incessantly forgotten. When, not 
content with those simple truths, we try 
to pronounce specific verdicts upon the 
conduct of people of whose motives, de- 
signs, characters, and difficulties we know 
next to nothing, we are apt to make dis- 
graceful blunders and indirectly to flatter 
our own faults. The chief use of these 
national prejudices is to blind ourselves to 
the reflection that, if we had been in the 
same position, we should probably have 
done the same thing. The epithet 
“ French ” or “ American ” is easily made 
to account for everything, and flatters us 
into the generally erroneous assumption 
that we are not as those publicans. 

Is not this to preach a futile cosmopol- 
itanism? We are proud of our English 
descent, and we won’t admit that our pride 
can be wrong, for it is that pride which 
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has made us do things to be proud of. 
But how can we be proud if we don’t hold 
that we are better than our neighbors ? 
This is, no doubt, the final difficulty which 
perplexes us, and yet the answer seems to 
be very 'simple. A man, for example, may 
respect himself without holding that he is 
of more value than his neighbors. He 
may take an honest pride in doing his duty 
and exerting his talents without holding 
that he ought to be prime minister, or that 
he is the intellectual equal of Shakespeare 
and Newton. Or, to come nearer to the 
point, a man may love his wife and chil- 
dren; he may be ready to fight for them 
to the death, to work himself to the bone, 
to prefer their society to that of the best 
people in the land, and may yet be quite 
ready to admit that they are not far re- 
moved from the average standard. Un- 
doubtedly it is difficult to keep our affec- 
tions from prejudicing our reason; -to 
judge things by their intrinsic value, and 
yet to value them in practice by their im- 
portance to ourselves; and, in short, to 
refrain from declaring our own favorite 
geesé to be swans. But that is just one 
of the lessons which we all have to learn 
in our private relations, on peril of bitter 
disappointment to ourselves and serious 
injury to those we love. A man who is 
capable of learning by experience finds out 
that the face of one whom he loves need 
not be the most beautiful in the world in 
order to be the most delightful to his eyes ; 
and that he may admit that the maternai 
instinct which proportions affection to the 
weakness of its object instead of to its 
abstract merit is so far from being irra- 
tional that it represents the great condition 
of domestic happiness. The paradox of 
patriotism is precisely the same. A man 
may hold that Frenchmen or Americans 
are every whit as good as Englishmen in 
all essentials ; that virtue and wisdom are 
fortunately not confined by the four seas 
or the horizon visible from his parish 
steeple ; and he may yet be as ready as his 
neighbors to die for his country, to do his 
best to carry the English flag to the North 
Pole or Timbuctoo, or to give his whole 
strength to remedy the many evils which 
threaten our social welfare. In this sense, 
indeed, the worse his country may be, the 
greater its demands upon him; and the 
more convinced he is that it is behind its 
neighbors, the greater should be his efforts 
to bring it up to their level. 

The whole difficulty, in fact, lies in this 
persistent assumption that because I love 
a country or a person I must logically hold 
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it to be the best of all countries or per- 
sons. That is the temptation, not the 
legitimate inference. My country is or 
ought to be dear to me, because I am tied 
down to it by a thousand bonds of birth, 
connection, and tradition; because it is 
that part of the world in which I can 
labor to most purpose; because my affec- 
tions are governed by all kinds of asso- 
ciations which have no connection what- 
ever with my intellectual estimate of its 
value. But this is just what people in 
general refuse to see. They insist upon 
my drawing an illogical inference. If I 
am forced to admit by evidence that an- 
other race is in any respect better than my 
own, they declare that I am unpatriotic. 
They do not condescend to enquire wheth- 
er my recognition of that fault leads me 
to love my country less. That is taken 
for granted; and therefore the test of 
patriotism is taken to be my persuasion of 
the truth of certain conclusions about mat- 
ters of which, in ninety-nine cases out of 
one hundred, I am an utterly incompetent 
judge. It is sought to make patriotism 
rational by insisting that my emotions 
shall have a logical basis which may or 
may not exist. The only result is that I 
make a factitious basis by inventing the 
proposition which gratifies my vicarious 
vanity, and then assuming that it is the 
cause instead of the effect of the vanity. 

I must, for my part, decline to stake my 
patriotism upon any such test whatever. 
Something may prove to-morrow morning 
that another nation is better than mine, 
and then I must either believe a lie or. 
cease to be patriotic. I claim the right, 
on the contrary, of expressing such opin- 
ions as I can form, with absolute freedom, 
and without admitting any inference as to 
my sentiment. I believe that Englishmen 
are in many and important respects at the 
rear instead of being in the van of civil- 
ized races. Asa mere matter of taste, I 
generally prefer the society of intelligent 
Americans, because they are not hide- 
bound by British prejudice. I never go 
to Paris or travel in Germany or Italy 
without being impressed by ‘the great 
superiority of foreigners in many respects, 
intellectually, artistically, and _ socially. 
But, for all that, I may be just as patriotic 
as the Briton who makes his first trip to 
the Continent when he is already soaked 
to the core with native prejudices, and 
swears that all foreigners are filthy bar- 
barians because he does not find soap by 
his basin in the first hotel. Why not? 
A man may love his children better than - 
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all the world, and yet know that they are 
short, ugly, stupid, and far from being 
models of all the Christian virtues. 

And, therefore, I shall be perfectly hap- 
py on the next 4th of July. I shall admit 
most cheerfully that we made a dreadful 
mess of things a century ago, and that we 
shall probably make other messes for cen- 
turies to come. I shall admit that the 
United States have a larger territory than 
the British islands ; that they have more 
coal and iron, and bigger rivers, moun- 
tains, and prairies; nay, I would admit, if 
it were proved, that their system of gov- 
ernment is in some ways better than ours, 
that they have better schools, less intox- 
ication, and a greater diffusion of general 
intelligence. On all these points, and 
many others, I am perfectly open to con- 
viction. Only I shall look with extreme 
suspicion upon any attempt to sum up the 
merits of their national character, and pro- 
claim, as examiners do after a competi- 
tion, that England deserves only ninety- 
nine marks whilst America has earned one 
hundred, or vice verséd. I havea strong 
conviction that in such matters our con- 
fidence generally increases in proportion 
to our ignorance; and that the chief result 
of expressing it is to set up an irritation 
mischievous as far as it goes, though luck- 
ily it does not go so far as we think. And 
meanwhile I shall be quite content to be 
in ignorance about most of these prob- 
lems, which nobody has yet solved, and 
shall, with Johnson and Savage, “ stick by 
my country ” so long as it does not insist 
upon my telling lies or doing dirty actions 
on its behalf. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
CARITA., 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE THREE CHARITIES. 


To live at Sunninghill, with one’s feet 
on a level with the highest pinnacle of the 
big Castle of St. George’s, what a thing it 
was in summer! All that country is elo- 
quent with trees — big beeches, big oaks, 
straight climbers, sweet briars ; even the 
very holly-bushes, in their dark green, 
grow tall into prickly straggling monsters, 
as big as the elms. But the triumph of 
the place perhaps is in spring, when the 
primroses come too thick for counting, and 
the woods are full of the fairy indefinable 
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fragrance. In the ripe summer there was 
no such lovely suggestion about; all was 
at perfection which suggests only decay. 
The wild flowers were foxgloves, with here 
and there in the marshy places a lingering 
plume of meadow-sweet. The ferns had 
grown too strong and tall, like little trees. 
The woods were in their darkest, fullest 
garments of green; not another leaflet to 
come anywhere; all full, and mature and 
complete. Wild honeysuckle waved flags 
of yellow and brown from the immobile 
branches of big trees, while it had caught 
and tangled in and made the hedge into 
one big wall of flowers — almost too much 
when the sun was on it. In the very heart 
of August it was as cool in the shadowy 
wood walks as in a Gothic chapel, and 
here and there on a little plateau of brown 
earth a trunk underneath a tree offered 
rest and a view to the wayfarer. Mrs. 
Burchell was sitting on one of these, pant- 
ing a little, on the day we are thinking of. 
She was that rector’s wife already men- 
tioned, who had been a contemporary of 
Cherry Beresford, and who grudged so 
much that “two single women” should 
have all the delights of Sunninghill. She 
was just Miss Cherry’s age, fat and fair, 
but more than forty, and she had seven 
children, and felt herself inconceivably in 
advance of Cherry, for whom she retained 
her old friendship however, modified by a 
little envy and a good deal of contempt. 
She was an old maid; that of itself surely 
was quite enough to warrant the contempt 
and the envy. You had but to look at 
Mr. Burchell’s rectory, which lay at the 
foot of the hill too, and under the shadows 
of the woods, facing the high-road, which 
was very dusty and exposed without a 
tree to the blaze of the west, and to com- 
pare it with the beautiful house on the top 
of the hill, sheltered so carefully, not too 
much nor too little —set in velvet lawns 
and dewy gardens, dust and noise kept at 
arm’s length —to see the difference be- 
tween them. It was a difference which Mrs. 
Burchell for her part could not learn not 
to resent, though, indeed, but for the ben- 
efice bestowed by Miss Beresford, the 
Burchells must have had a much worse 
lot, or indeed perhaps never would have 
united their lots at all. The rector’s wife 
might have been as poor a creature as 
Miss Cherry, an old maid, and none of 
the seven Burchells might ever have come 
into being, but for the gift of that dusty 
rectory from the ladies on the hill; but 
the rectorine did not think of that. She 
was seated on the bench under the big 
oak, fanning herself with her handker- 
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chief, while Agnes her eldest daughter, 
and Dolly her youngest, dutifully waited 
for her. They were going up to “the 
Hill” for tea, which was a weekly cere- 
monial at least. 

“At all events, mamma, you must 
allow,” said Agnes, “that it is better to 
live at the foot of the hill than at the top. 
You never could take any walks, if you 
had this long pull up every time you went 
out.” 

“They don’t have any long pull,” said 
her mother; “they have their carriage. 
Ah, yes, they are very different from a 
poor clergyman’s wife, who has done her 
duty all her life without much reward for 
it. It is not those who deserve them most, 
or who have most need of them, who get 
the good things of this life, my dear. I 
don’t want to judge my neighbors, but 
Miss Charity Beresford I have heard all 
my life was not so very much better than a 
heathen. Oh, one comes to think — but I 
have seen her, with my own eyes, laugh 
at your papa’s best sermons. I am afraid 
she is not far removed from the wicked 
that’ flourish like a green bay-tree; yet 
look at her lot in life and your papa’s — 
he a gentleman too, and a clergyman 
with so many opportunities of doing good 
—and she in this fine place, a mere old 
woman.” 


“ Should she have given up the place to 
papa?” said Dolly, whose small brain 
was confused, and did not see the analogy ; 


“that would have been very nice. Then 
I should have been the little lady at the 
Hill, instead of Carry; and would Miss 
Cherry have made a pet of me?” 

“Hold your tongue,” said her mother. 
“ Cherry Beresford is a ridiculous old 
creature. Dear me, when I think of the 
time when she and I were girls together. 
Who would have thought that I should 
have been the one to toil up here in the 
sun, while s/e drove in her carriage. Oh, 
yes, that’s very true, she was born the 
richest — but some girls have better luck 
than others. It was mine, you see, to 
marry a poor clergyman. Ah, well, I dare- 
say Cherry would give her head to be in 
my place now.” 

“And you in hers. 
pity!” 

“ Me in hers, I’d like to be in her house, 
if that’s what you mean; but me a fan- 
ciful, discontented, soured old maid — 
me!” 

“Then mamma dear, if you are better 
off in one way and she in another, you are 
equal,” said Agnes, somewhat crossly ; 
“that’s compensation. Have not you 


Mamma, what a 
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waited long enough?” Agnes was in the 
uncomfortable position of an involuntary 
critic. She had been used to hear a great 
deal about the Miss Beresfords all her 
life, and only a little while before had 
awoke out of the tranquil satisfaction of 
use and wont, to wonder if all this abuse 
was justifiable. She stood under the tree 
with her back to her mother, looking out 
upon the view with an impatient sadness 
in her face. She was fond of her mother, ‘ 
but to hear so many unnecessary animad- 
versions vexed and ashamed her, and the 
very way in which she would show this 
was by an angry tone and demeanor, which 
sat very badly upon her innocent counte- 
nance and ingenuous looks. 

Just then they heard the sound of foot- 
steps coming towards them, and voices 
softly clear in the warm air. “ But, Carry, 
we must not be so ready to blame. All 
of us do wrong sometimes— not only 
little girls, but people who are grown up.” 

“Then, Aunt Cherry, you ought not, 
and one ought to blame you. A little 
child who cannot read — yes, perhaps 
that ought to be excused —it does not 
know; but us sd 

“We do wrong, too, on every day, every 
minute, Carry. You will learn that as you 
grow older, and learn to be kind, I hope, 
and forgive.” 

“ I shall never learn that.” 

They were within sight when the words 
were said. Miss Cherry, in a cool gre 
gown, with a broad hat that Mrs. Burchell 
thought far too young for her. Little 
Carry in her white frock, all the shadows 
sparkling and waving over her, erect as a 
little white pillar, carrying herself so 
straight. They made a pretty picture 
coming down the brown mossy path all 
broken up by big roots under the cool 
shade of the trees. On the bank behind 
were the low forests of coarse fern, and a 
bundle of foxgloves flowering high up on 
a bare plain. The cool and tranquil look 
of them felt almost like an insult to the 
hot and panting wayfarers who had toiled 
up the path this hot day. Mrs. Burchell 
was in black silk, as became her age and 
position; she had a great deal of dark 
hair, and, though she blamed Miss Cherry 
for it, she too wore a hat; but though she 
had been resting for ten minutes, she was 
still red and panting. “Ah, Cherry,” 
she said, “ how lucky you are coming 
downhill while we have been climbing! 
Some people have always the best of it. 
It makes me feel hotter and hotter to see 
you so cool and so much at your ease.” 

“We have come to meet you,” said Miss 
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Cherry, “and we shall be equal the rest 
of the way, for we shall all climb. Little 
Dolly, will you drag me up? You are so 
big and so strong, and you like to help old 
ladies. Come.” 

Dolly being a very little mite, more fit 
to be carried, was made very happy by 
She stretched forth two fat 
small hands, and made great pretences to 
drag her thin charge. “But you must 
want to tum, or I tan’t drag you,” she 
said. 

“Dolly is a little wise woman, and 
speaks proverbs and parables,” said Miss 
Cherry. “ Yes, dear, I want to come; but 
we must wait for mamma.” 

“ Oh, go on, you are light and airy; you 
have not been tried with a large family 
like me. You had better give me your 
arm, Agnes, for the rest of the way. 
What a pull it is; I don’t think I should 
ever walk if I had my choice. If I could 
afford a pair of ponies like yours; but 
with so many children ponies are out of 
the question,” said Mrs. Burchell, stitl 
aggrieved. Miss Cherry looked wistfully 
at the pretty daughter upon whose arm 
her friend laid a heavy hand. 

“ Perhaps we both have something that 
the other would like to have,” she said, 
mildly. “I believe that is the way in 
life.” 

“Oh, it would never do for you, a single 
woman, to wish for children. I consider 
that most improper,” said the rector’s 
wife. “Of course we all wished for hus- 
bands in our day, and some of us were 
successful and some weren’t; but it isn’t 
a subject to be talked of, pardon me, my 
dear Cherry, before young girls.” 

Miss Cherry opened her mild eyes very 
wide, and then she blushed a delicate 
overwhelming old-maidenly blush, one of 
those demonstrations of feeling which are 
more exquisitely pleasant in the old than 
in the young. She did not make any 
reply. Mrs. Burchell went on in her 
daughter’s ears, “She is an old fool — 
look at her blushing, as if she were a 
young girl.” 

“ T can’t blush when I please, mamma,” 
said Agnes; “neither I suppose can she. 
Lean on me a little heavier; we shall 
soon get to the top now.” 

“Why she ruxzs, actually,” said poor 
Mrs. Burchell. “She is as light as 
Dolly; she doesn’t mind the hill. So, 
Carry, your papa and mamma have gone 
away again? Why don’t they take you 
with them? I should think you are old 
enough now to go too. How different 
people are! Now, I can never bear to be 
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separated from my children. I like them 
to go everywhere with me. It is quite 
astonishing the difference. Doesn’t your 
Aunt Charity think it strange that they 
should always send you here ?” 

“ Aunt Charity likes to have me,” said 
Carry, “and then mamma travels ver 
fast, andI should get very tired. I thin 
I like the Hill best. Mamma is not very 
strong, and I should have to stop all my 
lessons.” 

“ But you would not mind that, I should 
think. My girls are always so glad to get 
lessons over. They would go mad with 
joy to have their month’s holiday, and I 
am sure so would you.” 

“ No,” said Carry, “I am nearly twelve, 
and I can only play three or four tunes, 
and talk a little French with Aunt Cherry, 
We pronounce very badly,” she continued, 
with a blush. “I know by the French 
people who come to see us in the square.” 

“You poor child! do you mean to say 
they let you stay up at night, and hear 
people talking in the drawing-room ? How 
very wrong for you, both for your mind 
and health; that is what makes you so 
thin, I am sure, and you must hear a great 
many things that you ought not to hear.” 

Carry opened her blue eyes very wide. 
The mind was rather gratified by the idea 
that she had heard things she ought not 
to hear. That perhaps accounted for the 
superior wisdom which she felt in herself. 

“ Mamma says I ought to learn to judge 
for myself,” she said, with dignity. “ When 
there is an argument going on I like to 
listen, and often she makes me tell her 
what I thought, and which side I take.” 

Mrs. Burchell gave Agnes a significant 
look, and Agnes, it must be allowed, who 
heard little conversation which did not 
tuirn on personal subjects, was slightly 
horrified too. 

“Poor child!” repeated the rector’s 
wife; “at your age !—and what kind of 
subjects do they talk about? It must be 
very bad for you.” 

“Oh, about books chiefly,” said Carry, 
“and pictures —but I don’t understand 
pictures—and sometimes about politics. 
I like that -~ about Ireland and Mr. Glad- 
stone they talked once. And to hear the 
Frenchmen talk about Ireland — just as if 
it were Poland, papa said.” 

“Well, I am sure it could not be much 
worse,” Mrs. Burchell said, after a pause 
of alarm. She did not know much about 
Ireland, except that they shot landlords 
there, and that when she advertised for a 
housemaid she said, “No Irish need 
apply ;” and she knew nothing at all about 
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Poland, and what the analogy was between 
she had not an idea. She looked at Carry 
after this with a little awe; but naturally 
held fast by her censure, which no doubt 
must be just, though she could not tell 
how. 

“It cannot be good for you to hear such 
talk as that,” she said. “A good romp 
and go to bed at eight o’clock, that is what 
I hold with for my girls. You are a great 
deal too old for your age. Before you are 
eighteen, people will be taking you for 
five-and-twenty. To hear you talk, one 
would think you were eighteen now.” 

“I wish they would,” said Carry; “I 
don’t like to be always thought a child. I 
have often things I want to say just on 
my very lips. I know I could set the 
people right if I might but speak. But 
mamma holds up her finger, and I dare 
not. If I were eighteen, I should be 
grown up, and I might give my opinion — 
and twenty-five! Is Agnes twenty-five ?” 

“ Agnes! you spiteful little thing,” cried 
the mother, getting redder and redder. 
Agnes was twenty, and the eldest of five, 
so to add anything to her age was very 
undesirable. Carry was too much bewil- 
dered to ask what it was which made her 
a “spiteful little thing,” for just then — 
came to the final plateau, where the pat 
reached the level of the lawn., And there, 


sniffing away at her roses, was Miss Beres- 
ford herself, ina cheap sunbonnet and gar- 
den-gloves, with a large pair of scissors in 
her hand, and two baskets at her feet. The 
roses were in the full flush of their second 
bloom, notwithstanding their mistress’s 


fears. She was snipping off the withered 
flowers, the defective beds and yellow 
leaves on one hand, and here and there 
making a savage dash at a sound twig 
infested by a colony of green flies, while 
she cut roses for the decoration of the 
‘room. One of the baskets was filled with 
these flowers, and Miss Cherry, who had 
preceded them, had lifted this basket from 
the path, and was looking at it with a very 
queer face. 

“ There’s a ‘ Malmaison’ which is per- 
fect,” said Miss Charity; “and as for 
those ‘ Giant of Battles’ ” She liked 
to pronounce their names in her own way, 
scorning pretence, as she said; and she 
put down her nose into the basket with 
true satisfaction. The one thing in the 
world Miss Charity was a little “off her 
head ” about was a fine rose. 

“They are’ fine flowers,” said Miss 
Cherry, very seriously, her soft voice re- 
laxing, with no smile, “but the stalks are 
so short! How am I to arrange them, 
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unless you put them bolt upright, each one 
by itself, as they are in a rose-show?” 

“ You don’t think I’m going to sacrifice 
my buds,” said Miss Charity; “never! I 
see you do it, and that dolt of a gardener, 
and it goes to my heart. Put them bolt 
upright ; what could be better? or they do 
very well in flat dishes. You can’t go 
wrong with roses; but sacrifice my buds 
—not for the world!” 

“ There is not one long enough to put 
in one’s belt,” said Miss Charity, who. 
looked half disposed tocry. “We have 
more roses than any one, but they never 
look nice, for they never have any stalks. 
I must think what is to bedone. The flat 
dishes are not effective, and the pyramids 
are wearisome, and specimen glasses make 
the table like a child’s garden.” 

“There’s a dinner-party to-night,” said 
Miss Beresford; “that’s why Cherry is 
put out. Come to the arbor and sit down, 
you poor hot people. How very hot you 
look, to be sure! That is what it is to be 
stout. Neither Cherry nor I are stout, 
and it isa great advantage to us, espe- 
cially in summer. Come, Maria, you shall 
have some, too.” 

“J don’t consider myself stout,” said 
Mrs. Burchell, offended. “The mother 
of a large family naturally develops a lit- 
tle. ‘It would not do, my dear, if you 
were as slim as you were at twenty,’ my 
husband says to me; ‘only old maids are 
thin;’ and if he likes it ——” 

“Yes; you see we’re all old maids 
here,” said Miss Charity, with one of her 
hearty laughs. Her handsome old face 
shone cool at the bottom of the deep tunnel 
of her sunbonnet, clear red and white, as 
if she had been twenty; and with large, 
blue, undimmed eyes, from which little 
Cara had taken hers, and not from either 
father’s or mother’s. Cara, indeed, was 
considered by everybody “the very im- 
age” of Miss Charity, and ‘copied her 
somewhat, it must be allowed, in a longer 
step and more erect carriage than was 
common to little girls. Miss Charity put 
down her scissors in her other basket, 
while Miss Cherry bent her reflective 
and troubled countenance on the roses, 
and drew off her big garden-gloves, and 
led the way to the arbor or bower, which 
was not so cockney an erection as its 
name portended. At that height, under 
the shadow of a group of big fragrant 
limes, in which two openings closely cut 
revealed the broad beautiful plain below, 
one with St. George’s noble castle in the 
midst of the leafy frame, the air was al- 
ways fresh and sweet. By stretching your 
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neck, as all the young Burchells knew, 
you could see the dusty road below, and 
the rectory lying deep down in the shad- 
ow of the trees, but not a speck of dust 
made its way up to the soft velvet, or 
entered at the ever-open windows. “Ah, 
yes,-there’s our poor little place, children ; 
a very different place from this,” Mrs. 
Burchell said, plaintively, as she sat down 
and began to fan herself once more. 

“You once thought it a very nice little 
place, Maria,” said Miss Charity. “Iam 
afraid you are getting tired of the rector, 
good man ——” 

“1?” said Mrs. Burchell, “ tired of my 
husband! Youlittle know him or me, or 
you would not say such a thing. Nobody 
except those who have a husband like 
mine can understand what a blessing it 
is ” 

“We don’t keep anything of the kind 
up here,” said Miss Charity; “and here 
comes the tea. Cherry has gone in to 
have a cry over her roses. When one 
has not one thing to trouble about one 
finds another. You because your house 
is not so big as ours; she because I cut 
the roses too short. We are but poor 
creatures, all of us. Well, what’s the 
news, Maria? I always expect a budget 
of news when I see you.” 

The rector’s wife, offended, began by 
various excuses, as that she was the last 
person in the world to hear anything, and 
that gossips knew better than to bring 
tales to her, but in the end unfolded her 
stores and satisfied Miss Charity, who 
took a lively interest in her fellow-crea- 
tures, and loved to hear everything that 
was going on. By the time this recital 
was fairly begun Miss Cherry came back, 
carrying with her own hands a bowl of 
creamy milk for littlee Dolly, who clung to 
her skirts and went with her wherever she 
went. Mrs. Burchell sat in the summer- 
house, which afforded a little shelter, and 
was safer as well as more decorous than 
the grass outside. When Cherry sat 
down with the children, Agnes had her 
gossip, too, to pour into the gentle old 
maiden’s sympathetic ears. Agnes was 
in the crotchety stage of youth, when the 
newly developed creature wants to be do- 
ing something for its fellows. She had 
tried the school ane the parish, not with 
very great success. She wanted Miss 
Cherry to tell her what to do. “The 
schoolmistress can teach the girls better 
than I can. She shrugs her shoulders at 
me. I care not. She is certificated, and 
knows everything; and the old women are 
not at their ease. They talk about my dear 
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papa, and what a beautiful sermon it was 
last Sunday. And mammais busy with her 
housekeeping. Couldn’t you tell me, dear 
Miss Cherry, anything a girl can do?” 
Miss Cherry somehow was a girl truly, 
though she was old. It was more natural 
to appeal to her than even to mamma. 

Dolly for her part drank her milk, and 
dipped her biscuit in it, and made “a 
figure” of herself unnoticed by anybody, 
carrying on a monologue of her own all 
the time. And Cara sat on the lawn, with 
the leaves playing over her, flecking her 
pretty head and white frock with a perpet- 
ual coming and going of light and shadow. 
Cara said nothing to any one. She was 
looking out with her blue eyes well open, 
through the branches over big St. George’s 
— that misty blueness which was the 
world. 


CHAPTER V. 
COMING HOME. 


THEY stayed in Como till late in Octo- 

ber, now here, now there, as caprice 
uided their steps. Sometimes Mrs. Beres- 
ord would be pleased to be quiet, to 

float about the lake in the boat, doing 
nothing, taking in the air and the sun- 
shine, or at her window watching the 
storms that would sometimes come with 
little warning, turning the lovely Italian 
lake in a moment into a wild Highland 
loch, that always delighted her. She liked 
the storms, until one day a boat was up- 
set, which had a great effect upon her 
mind. The people about her thought her 
heartless in her investigations into this 
accident, which threw several poor fam: 
ilies into dire trouble and sorrow. 

“Would the men die directly?” she 
asked ; “or would they have time to think 
and time to struggle ?” 

Her husband reminded her of the com- 
mon idea that all the scenes of your life 
were before you, as ina panorama, when 
you are drowning. 

“T should not like that,” she said with 
a shiver. Then Abbondio interposed, he 
to whom the boat belonged which the 
Beresfords hired, and told how he had 
been drowned once. 

“They brought me back,” he said; 
“and I shall have to die twice now, which 
is hard upon a man, for I was gone. If 
they had not brought me back, I should 
never have known anything more. No, 
signora, I did not see all my life. I felt 
only that I had slipped the net, and was 
grasping and grasping at it, and could not 
get it.” 
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“ That was painful,” she said, eagerly. 

“It was a confusion,” said the fisher- 
man. 

Mrs. Beresford called to her husband to 
give him some money for the poor widows 
who had lost their men in the boat. “A 
confusion,” she said to herself, dreamily. 
It was a very still day after the storm, and 
she had been looking with a strange wist- 
fulness at the soft blue ripples of the 
water which had drownedthese men. “A 
confusion! How strange it is that we 
know so little about dying! A lingering 
death would be good for that, that you 
could write it down hour by hour that 
others might know.” 

“ One would not be able,” said her hus- 
band; “besides, I think everything gets 
misty; and one ceases to be interested 
about other people. I don’t much believe 
those stories that represent passionate 
feeling in the dying. The soul gets lan- 
guid. Did I ever tell you what a friend of 
mine said who was dead like Abbondio till 
the doctors got hold of him and forced 
him back ?” 

“No,” she said, growing very pale; 
“tell me, James.” 

“ She told me that she felt nothing that 
was painful, but as if she was floating 
away on the sea above Capri, where she 
had once been. Do you remember the 
sea there, how blue it is about those great 
Farigilan rocks? And there she was 
floating — floating — not suffering; mind 
and body, all softly afloat, until they got 
hold of her, as I say, and forced her 
back.” 

Ah!” said Mrs. Beresford, with a shiv- 
er, “1 should not like to be forced back. 
Poor soul! She will have to die once 
again some time; but if it was only like 
that, she will not be much afraid.” 

“ She was as far gone as she could go 
to come back, I have heard. What queer 
talk this is, my darling! The accident has 
spoiled all our pleasure.” 

“No, it is pleasant talk. I like that 
idea of floating; it is better, far better, 
than Abbondio’s confusion; but that, I 
suppose, was because of the suddenness 
in his case, and clutching at something 
perhaps as he got into the water. It was 
not an accident with her, no-dying of an 
illness as we poor women do.” 

“And most men, Annie; the greater 
part of us all.” 

“Yes, yes, I know. Poor woman! And 
they brought her back?” 

“Her family was round her bed, my 
darling, praying for her life, asking nothing 
but to get her back. You don’t consider 
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her children, and her husband. Don’t let 
us talk of it. It makes me think of jump- 
ing into this wicked lake, and getting it all 
over.” 

“Ah! do you feel that, too? It is 
wicked, James, how dare you think such 
things! Take me back home; yes, home. 
I am tired of this place. It is all very 
well when it is fine, but winter is coming. 
To-morrow let us go home.” 

He took her to the shore with a few long 
sweeps of the oars, glad in his heart of 
that decision. He, too, was very tired of 
the place; more tired of the eternal shin- 
ing than of the stones, and it was getting 
late in the year for the Alps. Neverthe- 
less it was by the Alps that this capricious 
woman insisted upon returning, and they 
had something very near destruction in the 
snows which aroused and pleased her 
mightily. After the excitement, however, 
nothing would please her but to rush to 
London with the utmost speed. She ob- 
jected to have a night in Paris. She had 
been seized with a passion of longing for 
the humdrum square. 

Miss Cherry brought Cara up from Sun- 
ninghill to be at home to receive her moth- 
er. But the pair of travellers had stolen 
a march upon the household, and instead 
of waiting to be received in a proper man- 
ner in the evening, with dinner ready and 
everything comfortable, had arrived at an 
absurd hour in the morning, before the 
maids were out of bed, and when there 
was not a thing in the house. Cook her- 
self came, much aggrieved, to tell Miss 
Cherry this, while Cara ran up-stairs to 
her mother’s room. “I don’t make no 
doubt as folks get very fanciful when 
they’re ill; but still, miss, there’s reason 
in all things. At six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and we not up, as why should we be, 
not thinking of nothing of the sort, and 
not a thing in the house ?” ‘ 

“It was hard, cook,” said the sympa- 
thetic Miss Cherry; “ but then you know 
my brother had a right to come to his own 
house when he pleased. Coming home is 
not like going anywhere else. But I hope 
Mrs. Beresford is looking better }” 

“ Better!” said cook, spreading out her 
hands; and Sarah, the housemaid, shook 
her head and put her apron to her eyes. 

“ Dear, dear!” said kind Miss Cherry, 
appalled by their tears; “but travelling all 
night makes any one look ill. I shall not 
go up until she has had a good look at her 
child. Miss Cara is like a little rose.” 

* So she is, miss, bless her,” assented 
the maids; and Cherry had to wait for a 
long time in the library before even her 
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brother came to her. One thing struck her 
with great surprise, there were no boxes 
about half emptied, in which precious 
fragilities were packed in straw and wick- 
er case. The Buen Retiro cup was the 
only thing they had bought, and that 
was among Mrs. Beresford’s things — 
smashed ; and they had both forgotten its 
very existence. No more wonderful sign 
could have been of the changed times. 

When Miss Cherry in her turn was in- 
troduced into the bedroom in which Mrs. 
Beresford lay, holding a /evée in bed, she 
all but cried out with sudden panic. She 
only just stopped herself in time; her 
mouth was open; her tongue in the very 
act of forming the “Oh!” when her 
brother’s look stopped her. Not that he 
saw what she was going to say, or all the 
effect his wife’s changed looks had upon 
her. He himself had got used to them. 
He asked her, half aside, “How do you 
think she is looking ?” with an eager look 
in his eyes. 

“She is looking —tired,” said Miss 
Cherry. ‘“ Most people do after travelling 
all night. I could not have lifted my head 


from the pillow; but Annie had always so 
much spirit.” 

“Yes; she has no end of spirit,” said 
poor James Beresford, looking admiringly 


at his wife. He flattered himself, poor 
fellow! that Cherry had not remarked the 
thinness of the worn face, beside which 
her own faintly-colored old maid’s almost 
looked fresh and round and blooming. 
He had been alarmed at the thought of 
what “they” would think of her looks; 
but now his spirits rose. Cherry did not 
seem to have remarked it; and what a 
hypocrite poor Cherry felt sitting there 
smiling with her heart sinking more and 
more every moment.- “ What will he do 
without his wife ?” she was asking herself. 
And, alas! that wife’s worn looks; her 
fretful little outbursts of impatience; all 
her caprices and restlessness betrayed a 
progress of evil more rapid than any one 
had ever feared. 

“Does Mr. Maxwell know you have 
come back? He will want to see you. 
He was always so anxious to have news 
of you,” she said, falteringly. 

“We have forgotten what doctors are 
like,” said Mrs. Beresford. “I don’t want 
ever to renew my acquaintance with them. 
James, send him a note and let him come 
to dinner. Yes, Cara! What has my pet 
got to say?” 

“ You said two different things at once, 
mamma—that you did not want to see 
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doctors again, and that Mr. Maxwell was 
to come to dinner.” 

“JT told you she was an idealist,” said 
Mrs. Beresford, smiling. Then changing 
— as she had got into a way of doing —ina 
moment, she added, “ Get down from the 
bed, Cara; youtire me. There, sit there, 
further back. Children flutter so; they 
are always in motion. Cherry is still — 
she is a comfort—and James. Mrs, 
Meredith can come, if she likes to come 
before I get up. She is a soft tranquil 
woman, like Cherry; silly, perhaps, but 
that does not matter. When one is over- 
tired, silly people who don’t fatigue one 
are the best ~ 

“JT wonder does she think me silly?” 
Miss Cherry said to herself; and it is to 
be feared there was not much doubt on 
the subject. After she had made this 
speech about Mrs. Meredith, next door, the 
invalid sent them all away, that she might 
rest. This was no more than a passing 
fancy, like other notions that flitted across 
her restless brain. She then went down 
softly to the library, avoiding by common 
consent the drawing-room, which was her 
room, and so closely associated with all her 
ways. Then James Beresford interrogated 
his sister very closely. “You don’t see a 
very great change — nothing more than you 
expected?” He was tired, too, poor fel- 
low! worn out in body and in soul. 

“T think you should see Mr. Maxwell 

at once,” said Miss Cherry, who was timid, 
and did not like to commit herself. “ What 
does it matter what I think, who don’t. 
know? I think she is perhaps— more 
worn than I expected; but then she has 
been travelling all night. Perhaps you 
ought not to have allowed her to do so 
much.” 
“ “©1T? How could I help it? and I was 
too thankful to get home. How I hate 
those pleasure places; the more beautiful 
they are, the moreterrible. I dreamt this. 
I shall never be able to endure mountains 
and echoes again, till Annie is better,” he 
added, with such a miserable pretence at 
a smile that his kind sister almost broke 
down. She made up her mind to remain 
at his entreaty, though there was a doubt 
in the minds of both whether the invalid 
would like it. “ Annie will be pleased, I 
am sure,” he said. How well they all 
understood it! But quiet Miss Cherry 
felt no anger with the fanciful, capricious, 
suffering woman, who meant happiness in 
this house, notwithstanding all her uncer- 
tain moods and ways. 

“T will tell her I have something to do 
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in town, and ask her to give me a bed for 
a few nights.” ; 

“ Aunt Cherry, you had nothing to do 
when we started; you meant to go home 
to-day.” 

“Yes, Cara; but I should like to see 
your mamma get a little better.” 

“Then please tell her so,” said the 
child; “J/ease tell her so. I know what 
you think. You think she is very, very 
ill; but you will not say it. You try to 
deceive papa and me, and her too. I can- 
not bear to be deceived.” 

“ My dear, some time or other you will 
learn to know that one must not say every- 
thing one thinks, though indeed, indeed, I 
would always have you say the truth.” 

“J shall never learn not to say what I 
think,” said the little girl, with erect head 
and severe blue eyes fixed upon her aunt 
disapprovingly. Miss Cherry was ner- 
vous and easily disturbed. She could not 
bear even Cara’s disapproval, and she be- 
gan to cry in spite of herself, even then 
not quite ingenuously she felt, for her dis- 
turbed nerves and her distress and sym- 
pathy for her brother were at the bottom 
of her emotion, though Cara’s severity 
gave an immediate reason for her tears. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
QUAKERS AND QUAKERISM. 


II. 


. WE have now to trace out what Quaker- 
ism through its belief in an indwelling 
Spirit,* which is both light and force, has 
accomplished, as well as in the witness it 
has borne to unacknowledged truths, as 
in the practical reforms it has effected. 
We are all familiar with the unswerving 
witness that Quakerism has borne against 
war in the name of the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. In this 
alone it has shown itself some centuries 
in advance of the rest of the Christian 
Church. Channing used to say that if we 
would only dress our soldiers in butchers’ 
blouses, the eyes of mankind would at 
once be opened to the true nature of 
“slorious war.” But even without the 
help of the butcher’s blouse, the Quaker’s 


* “The Light of Christ within, as God’s gift for 
man’s Salvation, is their fundamental principle, which 
is as the cornerstone of their fabric; and to speak emi- 
nently and properly, their characteristic or main dis- 
tinguishing point or principle.’”” — PENN. A recent 
authority, S. Tuke, represents the views of the early 
Quakers on the Spirit as ‘the foundation of what is 
called Quakerism.” — “ Life of Whitehead.” 
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mild glance has been able to pierce 
through the scarlet and white and gold 
trappings of military glory, and see the 
foul blood-smeared idol beneath. 

We do not mean to inflict upon our 
readers any trite declamations against war, 
or indulge in the usual calculations of how 
many Eg my of human blood have been 
wasted, or how many thousand lives are 
destroyed per page in an ordinary history. 
But it may be worth while briefly to in- 
quire how far there is a law of evolution 
in human affairs which seems to point to 
the gradual extinction of war, and how 
far, therefore, the world is destined to 
come round to the Quakers, and not the 
Quakers to the world. 

Going back to the rise of modern Eu- 
rope, to the period which we emphatically 
name the Dark Ages, we find society, in 
the disruption of the ancient civilizations 
and the infancy of the new, gradually re- 
forming itself on the only available basis 
of physical force, being built up of mili- 
tary units, the sum of which constituted 
the feudal system. “Because,” says M. 
Guizot, “the system of judicial guarantees 
was vicious and powerless, because no one 
had faith therein, in one word, in default 
of anything better, men did themselves 
justice ; on protected themselves.” 
“ Private warfare and judicial combat be- 
came established institutions regulated 
according to fixed principles, and with more 
minutely determined forms than the pa- 
cific process.” The stout, peaceful burgh- 
er, with whom the readers of Sir Walter 
Scott are familiar, was, as M. Guizot else- 
where points out, a creation of the great 
novelist’s own brain. The actual burgher 
was aman armed cag-d-pie, who had to 
defend his own cause by force of arms. 
In the practical absence of legal and ju- 
dicial institutions men at that period were 
obliged to have recourse to Lynch law. 

But the sword is only, as it were, the 
flame that is used to set up chemical ac- 
tion and bring into activity the true laws 
that govern human society. As towns 
increased in population, and more and 
more citizens became engaged in the 
peaceful prosecution of trade, the pres- 
ence of lawless force no longer even ap- 
proximately answered its purpose, and 
became an intolerable evil. Judicial insti- 
tutions took its place, private war was 
abolished by degrees, and that gradual 
disarming of the private citizen took place 
which we see accomplished in the present 
day, when the walking-stick or the 
umbrella has taken the place of the sword 
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which once formed part of a gentleman’s 
ordinary outfit, and even duelling is looked 
upon with discredit as a relic of barbarism. 
Meanwhile kingdoms once, like England 
and Scotland, at strife with one another, 
peacefully coalesced under hereditary 
monarchs, and war was banished from 
their limits. Coming down to our own 
day, the old mechanical system of govern- 
ment, under which kingdoms were handed 
about from ruler to ruler, without the con- 
sent of the people, carried out on a colos- 
sal scale by Napoleon in the wars which 
drenched Europe in blood, became a yoke 
too grievous for humanity to bear, and 
under its iron reign a new feeling of na- 
tional life was born which exacts an or- 
ganic connection, a blood relationship 
between the government and the people, 
brings about the unification of peoples of 
the same race, and sets an ultimate bar to 
foreign conquest. Under this potent prin- 
ciple a united Italy and a united Germany 
have arisen, and the red tides of war have 
been driven back, leaving whole territo- 
ries, once torn with discord, now free 
from its devastating floods. Nor is it 
without momentous significance that the 
leadership of Europe has passed from 
France, the stronghold of the old barbaric 
military spirit, to the more peaceful Teu- 
tonic races. 

But is the progress to stop here? or 
may we not expect that the same laws 
which have already eliminated war from 
civilized private life, as well as freed ex- 
tensive territories from its scourge, will 
ultimately work the same revolution in 
national life? May we not trace the grad- 
ual development of new conditions of 
national life which will ultimately necessi- 
tate some other appeal than the appeal to 
force by steps analogous to those that 
have already brought about the result in 
civil life ? 

Nations may be said roughly to pass 
through three stages of growth: — 

Firstly, the youthful stage; thinly peo- 
pled, exporting natural produce, and im- 
porting luxuries. 

Secondly, the self-subsistent stage ; 
well peopled, consuming their own prod- 
uce, and manufacturing their own goods. 

Thirdly, the most dependent stage; 
densely peopled, exporting manufactures 
and luxuries, and importing natural prod- 
uce. 

Holland, Great Britain, Switzerland, 
and Belgium have already passed into the 
third and most dependent stage, and with 
the increase of population other nations 
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must infallibly do so as well. “A few 
years ago,” observes a writer in the Quar- 
terly Review, “ England was able to feed 
her own people from the produce of her 
own fields; she now buys grain to the 
annual value of more than 12,000,000/., 
besides relying on foreign raw material 
for employment, foreign markets for the 
disposal of her manufactures, foreign land 
for the disposal of one or two hundred 
thousand of her surplus population.” 

Such being the new and unforeseen con- 
ditions of national life, may they not ulti- 
mately be found to be utterly incompati- 
ble with the old method of settling national 
disputes by force of arms, a war inflicting 
such intolerable injury on a neutral state 
as to necessitate the adoption of some 
other method of settling disputes than one 
which has ceased to secure even approxi- 
mate justice ?* 

What the ultimate solution of the prob- 
lem may be; whether as the state or 
county is already absorbed into the nation, 
the nation in its turn is destined to be 
subordinated to some larger whole, such 
as the European, Confederation sketched 
by Professor Seeley in the pages of this 
magazine, the nations being disarmed, 
and the confederation alone possessing 
the right of levying troops; or whether, 
as the Declaration of Paris, now adopted 
by forty-six civilized powers, would seem 
to promise, it will be found possible to 
establish a system of international law, 
with some kind of international judicial 
machinery for its interpretation, and joint- 
ly enforced by the nations adopting it, it 
would indeed require a far-seeing gye to 
decide. All we have endeavored to 
prove is that Quakerism has only proved 
itself 


the prophetic soul 
Of the great world, dreaming of things to 
come, 


in its resolute protest against war, and its 
prophecy of its final extinction. 

With regard to that other great “open 
sore of the world,” slavery, the part that 
Quakerism has taken is equally remarka- 


ble. Slavery has never as a rule been 
recognized among the Friends except in 
the mitigated form which it assumed 
among the Jews. Penn, in his laws for 
his Pennsylvanian colony, enacted that 
at the end of fourteen years every slave 


* See “On International Law,’’ by Frederic See- 
bohm, Longmans, 1871, where the whole question 1s 
ably discussed, the writer being himself a distinguished 
member of the Society of Friends. 
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should be manumitted on payment of two- 
thirds of the produce raised by the gift of 
land and tools from the society. 

But even of slavery in this modified 
form we find a condemnation entered in 
the minutes of the society as early as 
1727, nearly a century before Parliament 
abolished slavery in the English colonies. 
As early as 1772 the practice of holding 
slaves had, owing to the labours of Wool- 
man and others, ceased among Friends, 
and in the great anti-slavery contest the 
names of many eminent Quakers — Jo- 
seph Sturge, William Allen, William Fors- 
ter, Joseph John Gurney, Joseph Gurney 
Bevan, and others—are prominent. 
Clarkson himself was largely prompted 
and sustained in his labors by Friends. 
And on the other side of the Atlantic, th> 
Quaker poet, Whittier, for many years 
animated a small band of abolitionists 
with his vigorous poems against slavery. 
It was a Quaker, Levi Coffin, who invented 
“the underground railway,” a systematic 
method for transmitting slaves across the 
state of Ohio to the British possessions, 
by which many thousand slaves were 
rescued and gained their freedom. But 
how deep and thorough has been their de- 
votion to this great question is perhaps 
best evinced by the untiring efforts the 
society has made, after the abolition of 
slavery in America, and the excitement of 
the struggle were over, for the relief and 
permanent training of four million freed- 
men thus suddenly emancipated. Nearly 
200,000/., or about half the total relief 
contributed for the assistance of the freed- 
men, was subscribed by the small Society 
of Friends. 

In the cause of education, the lead the 
Quakers have taken has been the more 
remarkable, in that they started at a de- 
cided disadvantage. The stress laid by 
the early Friends on the teaching of the 
Spirit led at first to a tendency to depre- 
ciate all external teaching, both sacred 
and profane. In respect to the qualifica- 
tions of a gospel minister, Barclay says, 
in his famous “ Apology,” “that letter- 
learning had proved more frequently hurt- 
ful than helpful,” and the minister was 
exhorted to take his seat in the meeting 
for worship with his mind as much as 
possible like a blank sheet. Indeed, in 
reading the diatribes of Fox and the early 
Friends against human learning, one is 
forcibly reminded of a Dissenting preach- 
er at Cambridge, who, inveighing in broad 
north-country accents against the classical 
studies of the university, ended his pero- 
ration with the startling, but to himself 
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conclusive question, “ Do you think Pow/ 
knew Greek?” The shrewd mother-wit 
of George Fox was however quick to rec- 
tify in practice any doctrinal excesses, 
and we find him in 1667 establishing two 
schools in the neighborhood of London, 
where he desired that “girls and young 
maidens, as well as boys, might be in- 
structed in all things civil and useful in 
creation,” a definition of education broad 
enough to satisfy a London school board. 
We believe he even issued some expur- 
gated classical school-books, but the exact 
nature of a Quaker Iliad we have found 
ourselves reluctantly obliged to relegate 
to the domain of “the unthinkable.” Five 
years later fifteen schools were in op- 
eration, chiefly used by the middle and 
wealthier classes, while the poorer chil- 
dren were partially instructed in the so- 
ciety’s meeting-houses. 

The provisions for education remained 
however very defective till the great re- 
vival of discipline in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, when education be- 
came a subject of paramount concern. 
In 1719 the indefatigable labors of Dr. 
Fothergill and others resulted in the es- 
tablishment of a large boarding-school at 
Ackworth, in Yorkshire, where three hun- 
dred children of the middle and poorer 
classes have now for eighty years received 
a good English boarding-school education 
at the expense of the society. When, 
therefore, it is urged that the Quakers have 
no poor, it must be remembered that a 
process of “levelling up” has been stead- 
ily going on for nearly a century. They 
alone have recognized the claim of the 
poorest to a liberal education, and have 
proved themselves capable of affording 
the necessary funds, since they alone of 
Christian communities seem to have prac- 
tically realized the Christian altruistic the- 
ory of property, neither all-levelling com- 
munism on one side, nor selfish “ rights of 
property” on the other, but a trust 
concentrated in one hand for the good of 
the many. ‘Many a poor boy educated 
at Ackworth has risen to take his place 
among our great merchants; many have 
now independent positions in the colonies, 
a large proportion of the Ackworth boys 
emigrating, and none remaining in the too 
often almost serf-like subjection and pov- 
erty of our English laborers. The British 
and Foreign School Society, chiefly found- 
ed by Quakers, attests their activity in 
the cause outside their own body. 

The work of the Society of Friends in 
the amelioration of our penal code and the 
improvement of the state of our prisons 
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is well known in connection with the hon- 
ored name of Elizabeth Fry and others. 
It is difficult to account for the disgrace- 
ful state of our prisons fifty years ago. 
The prevalence of skepticism and relig- 
ious deadness, the engrossing interest of 
public events on the Continent, the heavy 
drain on national resources of the French 
wars, seem all inadequate to account for 
the incredible abuses that prevailed. For 
counties as well as boroughs, an old gate- 
house, or an ancient feudal castle, with its 
dungeons, its damp, narrow cells, and its 
windows overlooking the street, often 
formed the common prison of offenders of 
either sex, and of all grades of crime. 
The danger of escape was provided 
against by heavy irons. Dirt and disease 
abounded; gambling, drinking, and swear- 
ing were habitual. The London prisons 
were still worse. The state of Newgate 
on the occasion of Elizabeth Fry’s first 
visit is thus described: “ At that time 
all the female prisoners in Newgate were 
confined in the part now known as the un- 
tried side.” The two wards and two cells 
of which the women’s division consisted, 
comprised about one hundred and ninety 
square yards, into which nearly three hun- 
dred women with their numerous children 
were crowded, tried and untried, misde- 
meanants and felons without classifica- 
tion, without employment, and with no 
other superintendence than that given by 
a man and his son, who had charge of 
them day and night. Destitute of suffi- 
cient clothing, for which there was no 
provision, in rags and dirt, without bedding, 
they slept on the floor, the boards of 
which were partly raised to supply a sort of 
pillow. In the same room they lived, and 
cooked, and washed. 

With the proceeds of their clamorous 


begging when any stranger appeared 


amongst them, the prisoners purchased 
liquor from a regular tap in the prison. 
Spirits were openly drunk, and the ear was 
assailed by the most terrible language ; 
military sentinels were posted on the 
leads, but such was the lawlessness pre- 
vailing, that even the governor entered 
this part of the prison with reluctance. 
Into “ this hell above ground,” Elizabeth 
Fry and her small band of devoted fellow- 
workers entered, the love of Christ con- 
straining them. On her second visit, at 
her own request, she was shut up alone 
with these outcasts from God and man, 
beginning her work among them by read- 
ing the parable of the laborers in the 
vineyard, and holding up before them the 
divine, pitiful Saviour of the lost — 








Christ, the brother of rejected persons, brother 
of slaves, 

Felons, idiots, and of insane and diseased 
persons.* 

She then appealed to the mother in 
them, pointed out the grievous conse. 
quence to their children of living in such 
a scene of depravity, and proposed to es- 
tablish a school for them, to which they 
acceded with tears of joy. But one of the 
great secrets of her power is seen at once; 
true to her Quaker belief in a “divinity in 
man,” a “light that lighteth every man,” 
however degraded, she treated them at 
once as fellow-beings, and fellow-workers, 
and not as the wild beasts they seemed, 
desired them to consider the plan, as with- 
out their hearty co-operation she would 
not undertake it, leaving it to them to se- 
lect a governess from their own number. 
This they did, choosing a young woman 
named Mary Connor, who proved admira- 
bly qualified for her work. An unoccupied 
cell was appropriated for a schoolroom by 
the permission of the prison authorities, 
who, however, looked upon it as a hopeless 
experiment; and Elizabeth Fry, accompa- 
nied by her friend Mary Sanderson, and 
the prisoner Mary Connor, formally 
opened the school. Mary Sanderson thus 
describes the scene, writing to Sir Fowell 
Buxton: “The railing was crowded with 
half-naked women struggling together for 
the first places with the most boisterous 
violence, and begging with the utmost vo- 
ciferation. I felt as if I were going into 
a den of wild beasts, and well recollect 
the shuddering when the door closed upon 
me, and I was locked up with such a herd 
of novel and desperate companions.” 

At first the children were chiefly thought 
of, the idea of the reformation of adult 
women so sunk in degradation being 
abandoned as hopeless. But soon Eliza- 
beth Fry and her heroic little band of 
Quaker workers became convinced that 
much might be done to introduce habits of 
industry and order amorg them, the poor 
women themselves being most earnest in 
=e that the experiment might be 
tried. 

Her first step was to procure remunera- 
tive employment, for it need scarcely be 
said that Elizabeth Fry was not one to be- 
gin her work of reformation by deliberate- 
ly stubbing up the very principle of indus- 
try, on the development of which she 
knew all reformation must depend, through 
the adoption of that “ unproductive labor” 
which is surely one of the cruelest viola- 


* Walt Whitman’s ‘‘ Leaves of Grass.” 
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tions of the God-given instincts of human 
nature invented by man. Looking upon 
all punishment as corrective and not penal 
only, one of her fundamental principles 
was that the convict should enjoy a por- 
tion of the fruits of her labor in order to 
cultivate in her a sense of the advantages 
of industry, knowing that one good habit 
formed is a greater deterrent from evil 
than ten thousand fears of possible future 
punishment. She accordingly sought out 
the manufacturers who supplied Botany 
Bay with clothing, laid her views before 
them, and they at once engaged to provide 
work. A room in Newgate was granted 
her by the sheriffs for her desperate exper- 
iment, as it was considered, a committee 
of twelve ladies was formed, and all the 
tried prisoners assembled. Elizabeta Fry 
again explained to them that the ladies 
did not come with any absolute authorita- 
tive pretensions ; that it was not intended 
that they should command and the prison- 
ers obey; but it was to be understood that 
all should act in concert, that not a rule 
should be made or a monitor appointed 
without their full and unanimous concur- 
rence, and that for this purpose, each of 
the rules should be read and put to the 
vote. This was then done, the rules were 
passed enthusiastically, the women divided 
into classes, each class with its own mon- 
itor, and a matron appointed over the 
whole. A portion of Scripture was then 
read, and the classes withdrew in the 
greatest order to their respective wards. 

The experiment exceeded the most san- 
guine expectations. The courtyard, in- 
stead of being peopled with beings scarce- 
ly human, blaspheming, fighting, tearing 
each other’s hair, or gaming with a filthy 
pack of cards for the very clothes they 
wore, which after all did not suffice for de- 
cency, presented a fortnight after a scene 
where stillness and propriety reigned, 
while the countenances of the women 
wore an air of gravity and self-respect as 
they sat busily working and listening to 
one of the ladies reading out. Thougha 
refractory ward was placed at Elizabeth 
Fry’s disposal, she never had occasion to 
use it. 

This, then, was the beginning of that 
remarkable work which Elizabeth Fry 
afterwards extended to all the prisons of 
the United Kingdom, and to many on the 
Continent. It proved what might be done 
by Christianity and wise Christian methods 
with even the most abandoned, and formed 
the foundation of that continuous reforma- 
tion which has resulted both in an amelio- 
ration of our criminal code, and ina steady 
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improvement of our prison systems. But 
it is to our shame that the Friends have 
hitherto protested in vain against the in- 
credible folly of unproductive labor, thou- 
sands of our criminals still “ grinding the 
wind” by treadmill or crank, still lifting 
heavy weights to one side of a courtyard, 
to lift them back to the other, and present- 
ing the nearest earthly embodiment of one 
of the circles of Dante’s /xferno, “the 
fruitless toil that never overtakes its 
end:” — 


Behold the human squirrels, round and round 
Tramping the never-ending cylinder, 

The “incorrigible rogues” that wise men send 
To houses of correction, there to learn 

That honest labor is indeed a curse. 


“Well, I always did think working for 
one’s living was by no means pleasant,” 
exclaimed a criminal on leaving prison, 
“and after the dose I have just had of it, 
blest if I ain’t convinced of it.” 

But even the services the Friends per- 
formed in prison discipline, and in pro- 
testing against the abuses of capital pun- 
ishment, pale before that great service 
England owes them for having been the 
first to introduce the mild treatment of the 
insane, a few months prior to Pinel’s 
great movement in France. We must 
apologize to our readers for entering into 
some painful details, since unless we real- 
ize what was the recognized treatment of 
the insane up to the period when Pinel 
flourished in France, and William Tuke in 
England, it is impossible to form any ade- 
quate idea of what we owe the Quakers in 
this respect alone. 

“The mere enumeration,” says Dr. 
Hack Tuke, “of the means employed to 
tame the fury of the maniac, whether on 
the Continent or in England, would sub- 
ject the historian to the charge of gross 
exaggeration from a stranger to the actual 
history of insanity up to about fifty years 
ago. The practice of flogging was in 
some establishments, at least, resorted to, 
about a dozen lashes being daily adminis- 
tered to the unfortunate patient. The 
maniac was almost always chained, and 
frequently was in a state of entire nudity ; 
he was consequently filthy in the extreme. 
Often placed in a cage of iron, each re- 
volving year still found him crouching like 
a wild beast immured within his iron- 
bound cell, “the dim-eyed tenant of the 
dungeon gloom,” his limbs moulded in one 
position, and whatever of mind or feeling 
remained, crushed to the lowest pitch by 
changeless monotony, or maddened by in- 
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tolerable despair."* But whips and fet- 
ters were not ingeniously cruel enough. 
Chairs were so constructed that all move- 
ment of the limbs was prevented; and 
others were devised to whirl the patient 
round at a furious speed in order to pro- 
duce extreme vertigo and sickness. Ger- 
man writers proposed drawing the patient 
up toa tower, and then suddenly letting 
him plunge down, thus giving him the im- 
pression of entering a cavern; naively 
adding, “that if the patient could be made 
to alight among snakes and serpents, it 
would be better still!” The bath of sur- 
prise was another very favorite remedy, 
the loose boards covering a cistern being 
so arranged as to give way, the unfortu- 
nate patient finding himself suddenly sub- 
merged and in danger of being drowned. 
The wonder is that any human feeling sur- 
vived this system of accumulated torture 
acting on the already diseased and irritable 
brain. Yet Elizabeth Fry, who interested 
herself in the cause of the lunatic as well as 
of the prisoner, on visiting a public building 
at Amsterdam, noticed, among many other 
miserable objects, one unhappy woman, 
heavily ironed, perfectly naked, and grov- 
elling in straw. Whether the look of com- 
passion on the beautiful face, or the voice 
that had caught the echoes of heaven from 
constantly comforting the wretched, at- 
tracted her, we know not; but she dragged 
herself to the length of her chain and 
endeavored to reach her visitor; the hand 
she desired to touch was yielded to her, 
and she covered it with her kisses, burst- 
ing into an agony of tears. Surely the 
darkest chapter in the history of man is 
his treatment for so many ages of these 
afflicted ones, “smitten of God and afflict- 
ed” with a mysterious malady which most 
depends on kindness, and wise sympathy 
for its cure, and love, 


That tender thought clothes like a dove, 
With the wings of care. 


It was in 1792 that the great and good 
physician Pinel began his revolution in the 
treatinent of the insane by unchaining fifty 
of the maniacs of the Bicétre, one of the 
public asylums of Paris. The first man 
on whom the experiment was tried was an 
English captain, whose history no one 
knew, as he had been chained forty years. 
He was supposed to be one of the most 
dangerous, having in a fit of fury killed 
one of his keepers. He was set at liber- 
ty after having consented to put on the 


* * Moral Management of the Insane,’’ by Daniel 
Hack Tuke, M.D. 





camisole, the long sleeves of which fasten 
up behind. He raised himself many times 
from his seat, but fell back again; for he 
had been in a sitting posture so long, that 
he had lost the use of his legs; but after 
a quarter of an hour he managed to keep 
his balance, and tottered to the door of 
his dark cell. His first look was at the 
sky, and he cried out enthusiastically, 
“ How beautiful!” During the two suc- 
ceeding years he spent in the Bicétre, he 
had no return of violence ; and even made 
himself useful in managing the other pa- 
tients. In the course of a few days Pinel 
released fifty-three maniacs from their 
chains ; among them were men of all con- 
ditions and countries. The result was be- 
yond his hopes. Tranquillity and harmo- 
ny succeeded tumult and disorder, and the 
whole discipline was marked by a regular- 
ity and kindness which had the most favor- 
able effect on the insane themselves, ren- 
dering even the most furious more tracta- 
ble. 

A year before Pinel began this reform 
in France a circumstance occurred which 
turned the attention of the Friends to the 
same subject. “In 1791,” to quote from a 
speech of Dr. Conolly’s, at Willis’s Rooms, 
“a4 member of that society sent one of their 
family, a lady, for care tothe York Asylum. 
The rules of that asylum forbade her friends 
tosee her ; she died ; something wrong was 
suspected ; and from that day the Society 
of Friends, acting as always in conformity 
with Christian precepts, and never hesitat- 
ing to face a right work because of its 
difficulties, determined to establish an in- 
stitution in which there should be no 
secrecy. William Tuke was the great 
founder of the new asylum, and from the 
first he and his friends pursued in that 
institution those principles of moral treat- 
ment which are now universally acknowl- 
edged.” 

The great revolution in the treatment of 
the insane thus inaugurated in England a 
little prior to Pinel’s great movement in 
France is the more remarkable, in that the 
founder of the York Retreat was not 
guided to it by medical knowledge and a 
long course of study of psychological thera- 
peutics, but simply by the common princi- 
ples of religion, humanity, and common 
sense, slowly but steadily feeling his way 
to the application of those principles to 
the insane, aided by Jepson and Fowler, 
introducing settled employment, cheerful 
amusements, gardening, tea-parties, and 
above all, “the strengthening and consola- 
tory principles of religion and virtue ;” 
and this at a time when the great medical 

















authority, Dr. Cullen, was writing in favor 
of the employment of fear in the treat- 
ment of the lunatic, and prescribing 
stripes in some cases of mania! 

Gradually this great experiment began 
to attract the attention and curiosity of 
medical men and philanthropists ; and 
twenty years after its projection, an account 
of the retreat was published by Samuel 
Tuke, grandson of the founder, and _re- 
viewed by Sydney Smith in the Zdin- 
burgh. In this able work the author for- 
cibly remarks, “If it be true that oppres- 
sion makes a wise man mad, is it to be 
supposed that stripes and insults and 
injuries, of which the receiver knows no 
cause, are calculated to make a mad man 
wise? Or would they not exasperate his 
disease and excite his resentment? May 
we not hence clearly perceive why furious 
mania is almost a stranger to the Re- 
treat ?” 

This publication was quickly followed 
by an exposure of the incredible atrocities 
and abuses of the York Asylum, among 
which downright murder was not an infre- 
quent incident. The public feeling was at 
length aroused and alarmed, a committee 
was appointed by the House of Commons, 
and in the next five-and-twenty years 
fifteen asylums were built and opened on 
the new principles of treatment. 

In 1837, the important step was taken 
in the Lincoln Asylum of the total aboli- 
tion of mechanical restraint, always so lia- 
ble to abuse, and the substitution of the 
padded room in cases of violence. This 
principle, hotly contested, but never fairly 
tried, on the Continent, was adopted by 
Dr. Conolly in the large lunatic asylum 
of Hanwell, containing one thousand 
patients; and in 1844 he gave it as the 
deliberate conclusion of his immense ex- 
perience “that there is no asylum in the 
world in which mechanical restraint may 
not be abolished not only with safety, but 
incalculable benefit.” So rapid was the 
spread of these merciful principles, that in 
the same year seventeen English asylums 
had, when visited by the commissioners in 
lunacy, only twenty-four patients out of 
2,368, mechanically restrained. 

All honor to our Quakers in England, 
and to Pinel and his coadjutors in France, 
who, in the teeth of every difficulty and 
opposition, brought about this grand revo- 
lution, and removed the deepest blot on 
our common humanity. 

“ Egregia sanelaus! Preclaram enim 
humanitas atgue disciplina de barbarie 
reportavit victoriam.” 
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Our space only allows us to touch 
briefly on the three remaining points on 
which Quakerism strikes us as in advance 
of other Christian communities. 

First, with regard to the vexed question 
of the rights of women, the position of 
women is undoubtedly higher among the 
Friends than in any other society. From 
George Fox’s time an equal place has 
been assigned them in the family of God, 
as in the human family, in the Church as 
well as in human society. Their divine 
commission, “ Go tell my brethren that I 
ascend to my Father and their Father, to 
my God and their God,” has been recog- 
nized and narrowed down by no human 
limitation. Without committing ourselves 
to the bold rationalizing exegesis of the 
Quakeress, who, when hard pressed by 
certain Pauline texts relative to women 
keeping silence in the church, replied, 
“Thee knows Paul was not partial to 
females,” we may say that the Friends 
alone have proved themselves free from 
the old tendency to stick to the letter of 
Scripture, and sin against its divine pro- 
gressive-spirit, binding women, after nine- 
teen centuries of freedom, with precisely 
the old worn-out bandages and restrictions 
which were necessary to preserve social 
order when first Christianity enfranchised 
women, and proclaimed the equality of 
the sexes. And perhaps that laborious 
Society for the Protection of Providence 
which exists in our midst, might study the 
result with advantage, and might even 
learn in time that, as we do not make laws 
to prevent weak-armed men from being 
blacksmiths, to quote from John Stuart 
Mill, so we need not in the long run make 
restrictions to keep women from spheres 
for which Providence has unfitted them, 
nature being abundantly strong enough 
to preserve the order of the sexes without 
the help of our crutches. Free to exer- 
cise any exceptional gift in public, and 
taking their regular share in the business 
of the Church, the Quaker women are pro- 
foundly domestic, though with a certain 
largeness of mind, and absence of femi- 
nine littleness, which doubtless springs 
from their wider training. 

Again, the Quakers are exceptional in 
their treatment of heretics. In Dissent- 
ing communities the unorthodox brother 
is too often summarily kicked out like a 
ball. In the Established Church we re- 
serve him for the charity of our law 
courts; or, if a layman, scourge him with 
caustic controversy in our public prints. 
The Church of Rome clothes him in 
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curses from head to foot. The Quaker 
alone treats him as a “ brother in perplex- 
ity.’ On one occasion an outburst of 
heretical views took place in a large 
congregation of Friends. The evil grew 
public and alarming. A few of the lead- 
ing and most intelligent members of the 
society were at once told off to meet the 
difficulty. Leaving their various voca- 
tions at great personal inconvenience, 
they proceeded to the heretical centre, 
and there, day after day, patiently met 
their erring brethren, made themselves 
acquainted with their difficulties, sym- 
pathized with them, reasoned with them, 
implored the Divine guidance for them 
and with them, and finally won some back 
to a firmer grasp on 


The mighty hopes that make us men ; 


and even those whose opinions they failed 
to influence, confessed that Christian 
brotherhood had become a living fact to 
them —surely a fact which would keep 
them from ever making total shipwreck of 
faith. Has not the Christian Church still 
something to learn from Quakerism ? 

And, lastly, it has often struck us asa 
curious fact that, of all religious bodies, 
the Quakers alone have recognized the 
religious uses of silence. In these days 
of high pressure we have often wondered 
how many overwrought brains would 
annually be saved, if we had, like the 
Quakers, to sit for some four hours weekly 
in silence before the Lord, enjoying “a 
sermon not made with hands,” as Charles 
Lamb quaintly expresses it, and bathing 
the sore-fretted spirit, “ tired even to sick- 
ness of the nonsense noises of the world,” 
in a religious stillness. 

Our space obliges us to pass over the 
teeming activitics of Quakerism in the 
promotion of temperance, sanitary meas- 
ures, adult Sunday-schools, drinking-foun- 
tains, etc.; but we have said enough to 
show the advanced position Quakerism 
occupics in the modern Church, the stand- 
ing witness it must ever be against sacra- 
mentarianism and priestcraft, the wonder- 
ful works it has accomplished through its 
vital grasp on the old mighty truth, “I 
believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and 
Giver of Life.” 

ELLICcE HOPKINS. 
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From Good Words. 
SKETCH OF A JOURNEY ACROSS AFRICA. 


BY VERNEY LOVETT CAMERON, LIEUTENANT 
ROYAL NAVY, 


PART II. 


TAKING up my journey again from 
where I left off last number, we left 
Kawélé on the 13th of March, 1874. I 
could not get away till past one o'clock; 
as my people spent the beads, which had 
been given to them to buy food, in getting 
drunk, I had to wait until they were sober, 
and we only made a short distance, camp- 
ing a short way south of Jumah Merikani’s 
permanent settlement at Point Infomdo. 

Jumah Merikani (properly Jumah ibn 
Salim) is one of the largest traders to the 
west of Lake Tanganyika, and was the 
second or third that ever went into Many- 
uéma. I had a waggon-roof awning over 
the stern of the boat, and made my bed up 
under it, so as to prevent the trouble of 
pitching and packing up the tent every 
day. 

The next day we passed most lovely 
country, with red cliffs and the trees hang- 
ing over the edges, which were reflected 
in the beautiful clear water. Had to stop 
for two or three hours to patch a hole in 
the boat’s stern, and had dreadful difficulty 
in getting the men to go on again. 

In the evening after we camped I was 
knocked over by a very sharp attack of 
fever, and had to halta couple of days until 
I got better. Soon after leaving the camp 
we passed the mouth of the Malagarazi, 
the current of which was perceptible a long 
way off the land, and after a short day’s 
work camped at Ras Kibwé. Inthe night 
there was a thunderstorm, accompanied 
by a little wind, and my men were all 
atraid to start next morning because of a 
very slight surf and swell, so that we did 
not get away till the middle of the day, 
and even then I had to give in to them 
after an hour’s pulling, and camp at 
Machachézi, where we found three canoes 
belonging to Wajiji, who were going 
south to sell goats and corn for slaves. 
The country all around here is now de- 
populated, as for many years the Arabs 
and Wanyamwesi drew their principal 
supply of slaves from this district, and 
the population have either all been car- 
ried off into captivity, destroyed in the 
forays of the traders, have died of disease 
or starvation, or emigrated to some less- 
disturbed locality. 

On the 19th of March we passed Ras 
Kabogo, a sort of double cape supposed 
to be haunted by a devil and his wife, and 
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my Wajiji guides refused to pass without 
making an offering, as they were afraid 
of being lost if they neglected it; but he 
must be a very poor devil if he was satis- 
fied with what they gave him. 

After Kabogo we went round a bay, 
where Livingstone and Stanley left the 
lake, between it and Ras Kungwé. The 
shores of the bay were mostly low and 
marshy, but high hills spring up close be- 
yond. In this bay we saw a few natives, 
and a large village of slave and ivory 
traders from Usukuma, one of the dis- 
tricts of Unyamwesé. Several rivers flow 
into the lake, but most of their mouths 
are hidden by the matéé grass; how- 
ever, the herds of hippopotami are always 
numerous near to them, and point them 
out. The reason, I believe, why hippo- 
potami are usually more frequent near the 
rivers than elsewhere is, because the cur- 
rent brings down a quantity of mud which 
is deposited near their mouths and affords 
soil for the growth of the weeds on which 
the animals feed. No hippopotami are 
seen more than a mile from the shore or 
in very deep water. 

On the 23rd of March we rounded Ras 
Kungwé, formed by a bold mass of moun- 
tains, down the sides of which torrents 
fall in lovely waterfalls, and occasionally 
we saw a few patches of mtama belong- 
ing to some of the wretched remains of 
the inhabitants who have taken refuge in 
the more inaccessible parts of the moun- 
tains to be more out of the reach of the 
slave-traders. 

In the evening we camped near a vil- 
lage called Kinagari, where the inhab- 
itants were principally dependent on the 
slave-trade for support. The Wajiji, who 
rounded Kabogo at the same time as our- 
selves, sold their cargoes of corn and 
goats and oil for slaves here, the price of 
a slave varying from three to four goats, 
according to quality. We had to stop 
here a day for my men to pound corn, and 
I went up to see adancein the village ; 
they made pirouettes, turned summer- 
saults, etc., to the accompaniment of a 
big drum, which was vigorously beaten 
by a man who wore a remarkably hideous 
mask of zebra-skin, and howled a sort of 
recitative describing the Wazungu and 
others. 

During our nights here we were very 
wretched, owing to heavy rain and thun- 
derstorms, which wetted us all through 
and put out the men’s fires. About twelve 
o’clock on the second night the rain was 
so heavy as to nearly swamp the boats, 
and a flash of lightning came down so 
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close that I thought we were actually 
struck. The glare was intense, and I was 
quite blinded for some minutes. The 
cause of this especially heavy rain here 
was the attraction of the mountains, which 
almost overhung us. In the morning 
there was enough sun to dry most of our 
kit, and we got on a short distance in the 
afternoon. 

On the 26th we passed a small island, 
and directly afterwards camped, as a little 
wind and rain came on, and frightened 
my gallant men. They said at every 
squall, “Lake bad; canoes will be 
wrecked ;” and get them on I couldn't. 
The Wajiji, who have lived all their lives 
either on or close to the lake, were just 
as timid; they used to bring me their 
hire, and say, “ Let us go back; we don’t 
want to die,” and the trouble and bother 
they caused was almost indescribable. 

The lake here seemed to turn to the 
south-eastward, and look as if it were 
coming to an end; the land on our side 
close to the shores became lower, the 
hills near the lake being low and rounded, 
and not running more than two hundred 
feet or so above the level of the water ; 
the country was very fertile, and would, I 
fancy, form a splendid position for a mis- 
sion-station. 

On the 28th we came to the island of 
Kabogo, and pulled between it and the 
mainland through a broad deep channel, 
which had bars at each end. The island 
was thickly populated and well cultivated, 
and both on it and on the mainland were 
numerous fan-palms, of which the people 
eat the fruit, though they have not found 
out how to make palm-wine; they are 
quite contented with Jomdbé. Gulls, dart- 
ers, lily-trotters, and other waterfowl, were 
numerous, and the natives sold us some 
fish in exchange for palm-oil, which we 
had brought from Ujiji with us. 

The chief lived on the mainland ina 
large fenced-in village. In order to land 
we had to force our way through a mass 
of weeds and canegrass; there were pas- 
sages through which the small canoes of 
the natives could pass easily; but our 
larger boats from Ujiji could only be got 
along by dint of much hauling, shoving, 
and tugging. The grass and canes were 
so thick, that as we beat them down on 
each side the men could get out of the 
boats and stand on them.- 

At the chief’s village I found a half- 
caste Arab trader, who had come here by 
land from Unyanyembé to buy ivory and 
slaves. He bitterly lamented the high 
price of the latter, having to give forty 
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yards of cloth for a man or woman, and 
twenty or thirty for a child. Ivory, how- 
ever, was cheap —thirty-five pounds for 
fifty yards of inferior cloth, He seemed 
to be afraid of going back the way he 
came, as the Warori were out, and had 
stolen some cows sent as a present by the 
chief Unyanyembé to his son-in-law, the 
chief here. He at first wanted me to take 
him with me; but in the long run decided 
to remain, as his porters were more afraid 
of the lake than of the Warori. 

We went on from here, passing some 
more rivers and high cliffs, on the face of 
one of which I saw an outcrop of coal and 
patches of marble and chalk, beside the 
usual granite and sandstone. Our camps 
often now had to be formed in places 
beaten down by hippopotami in their noc- 
turnal rambles; but our fires kept them 
from intruding on us. The frogs used 
often to keep me awake at night with their 
croaking: some make a noise like caulk- 
ers or riveters ; some of the larger kinds 
resemble smiths at work, whilst a rarer 
one makes a noise like a ratchet-drill, so 
that with a little imagination one could 
shut one’s eyes and fancy oneself in a busy 
dockyard. 

‘On the 2nd of April we put in behind a 
spit on account of a sharp squall; there 
were a few huts on it, and across its junc- 
tion with the mainland a heavy stockade, 
with a crow’s nest over the entrance. 
There were a few fires burning when we 
landed ; but the people had all cleared out 
as soon as they saw the large boats, fear- 
ing a visit from the slaves of the Arabs, 
for they, when away by themselves, are 
far worse than their masters, as they have 
no thought, as to what the effect of their 
indiscriminate plundering and looting may 
be hereafter. : 

On the 3rd of April we camped close to 
the mouth of the Musamwira, the drain of 
the Likwa lagoon. The lake here is wash- 
ing away its shores rapidly, and where, a 
few years ago, were flourishing villages, 
are now only shoals, spits, and sandbanks, 
ona few of which some fishermen have 
their huts. Many very large cages were 
lying about, which are used for catching 
fish; but we could get none, although | 
offered a high price, as I had had no meat, 
fowl, or fish since leaving the island of 
Kabogo. 

Many points and bays, and the scenery 
lovely. Sometimes we had a fair wind, 
and made sail; but whenever a squall 
came on there was almost a mutiny 
amongst my men if I did not lower it. 
Not only were these beauties afraid of 
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squalls, they also funked going any dis- 
tance from the land, always wishing to 
hug the shore as closely as possible, and 
thereby running great risks, as there are 
many half-sunken rocks in this portion of 
the lake. 

On the 7th of April we passed Ras 
Mpimbwé, a promontory formed of enor- 
mous blocks of granite and conglomerate, 
scattered about anyhow, as if the Titans 
had been playing at building a jetty or 
breakwater. The cracks and crannies be- 
tween the masses of stone had got filled 
with earth, in which large trees were grow- 
ing, rendering the scene one of striking 
beauty. 

The part of the lake we were now pass- 
ing had many small islands, and the rocks 
in several places were of most extraordi- 
nary shapes — one pair especially. They 
were from seventy to eighty feet high, 
with sheer smooth sides, except where the 
granite had scaled a little. 

Very little trade comes beyond this part, 
where there is a ferry from the Maka- 
komo Islands to the western shore, the 
southern part of the lake being an agua 
incognita to all the Arabs whom I met, 
though they have some routes which go a 
little to the southward of it altogether. 
Owing to there being no communication 
with the outward world, no European 
cloth finds its way here, the people being 
dressed in skins, bark-cloth, and cotton of 
native manufacture. This native cotton 
cloth is very coarse and heavy, like a supe- 
rior sort of gunny-bag, and the commonest 
pattern is a sort of large shepherd’s plaid, 
white divided into large squares by black 
lines. All, of course, have the fringe, 
which seems inevitable in African work. 
The country of Ufipa, which we were now 
passing through, used to be rich in cows, 
and even during Dr. Livingstone’s jour- 
ney from Unyanyembé sheep and goats 
were plentiful; but noyw the Watuta have 
destroyed every head of large cattle, and 
sheep and goats are very rare and dear. 

After Ufipa we came to the country of 
Masombé, where villages were few and 
far between, and the people were afraid 
of all strangers, as the Watuta were 
about in numbers, and every new-comer 
was suspected of being in league with 
them. We here came upon a different 
formation in the cliffs; they were com- 
posed entirely of innumerable small strata, 
looking like courses of brickwork, and 
were worn and weathered into fantastic 
forms and shapes, reminding one very 
much of ruined buildings and ramparts. 

On the 18th of April we arrived at 
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Kasangalowa, a large village in Ulungu, 
the country which forms the southern 
boundary of the Tanganyika. Kasanga- 
lowa we found in the possession of the 
Watuta, and although they are regular 
robbers and blackguards, they were very 
friencly to us — as, indeed, I believe they 
are to all caravans. The Watuta require 
a passing remark, as they are a peculiar 
people in Africa. Originally they were a 
nomad tribe who lived by plunder of cat- 
tle; but now they are recruited from the 
offscouring of all the tribes of the part 
of the continent they infest; not content 
with cattle-lifting, they also steal slaves, 
and everything else they can lay their 
hands on. They are the same as the 
Mazitu of Livingstone, and spread from 
the east coast to Sekélétu’s country, trav- 
elling about in quest of plunder, and uni- 
versally dreaded by all other tribes. They 
enlarge their ears like the Wagogo, and 
wear peculiarly-cut aprons of skin, which 
expose the upper part of their buttocks. 
Leaving Kasangalowa, we crossed the 
lake about twelve or fourteen miles from 
its southern end, which is hemmed in by a 
high table-land, the edges of which over- 
hanging the lake form some of the finest 
cliffs in the world. Elephants were very 
numerous about this part of the lake, and 


one night the trees round our camp were 
regularly polished by the creatures rubbing 
up against them after bathing in the blue 


waters of the lake. On the 22nd of April 
we arriyed at Akalunga, the village of 
Miriro, the chief of Marungu. Here we 
found a good many Arab slaves and freed- 
men for trade; they have come from 
Unyanyembé without going near Kawélé, 
having crossed the Tanganyika at the 
islands of Makakoma. 

Bananas, cassava, beans, etc., were 
plentiful here, but I could only get one 
wretched goat for about twelve yards of 
cloth, which made me very angry, as I 
had been hard up for meat for some time. 

The chief Miriro was a very old man 
with a large white beard, and his mous- 
tache and whiskers shaved off: he is much 
fairer than most of his subjects. He was 
a very big chief, according to his people 
and those from the coast; although he got 
a very good cloth from me, he gave me 
nothing in return; and when he came to 
return my call began to beg for guns and 
powder, which I fancy he did on the insti- 
gation of the traders. However, though 
stingy and avaricious, he was civil, and 
said that the day on which the first white 
man had visited his place would always be 
remembered as a great era. 
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From Akalunga we went away north 
with slashing fair winds, mountainous hills 
rising straight out of the water with 
roughly-formed terraces on their sides, 
the people employed about their cultiva- 
tion looking like flies on the side of the 
wall. One day, passing close to the shore, 
I saw a couple of gorillas amongst the 
trees; but we passed them before I could 
get my gun ready, and when I put back to 
try for a shot I found that they had disap- 
peared. They were great big fellows, and 
looked larger than men. The natives say 
they build a hut every night and make a 
regular bed-place to sleep on; but they 
laugh at them and call them fools, as, if 
caught in the rain, they do not go to their 
comfortable huts for shelter, but sit cow- 
ering out in the open, with their hands 
clasped behind their necks. One or two 
Arab traders, at different places along the 
coast, told me they could get thirty-five 
pounds of ivory for forty yards of cloth, 
and a good slave for twenty. 

On the 28th of April I got into a deep 
sort of inlet perfectly landlocked, where I 
had to wait a day for the “ Pickle” to 
come up, as the men in her had been 
frightened by a stiff breeze the day before, 
and had put in to a village early in the 
morning. Here I found a large Arab 
camp, and two very big boats hauled up 
under a shed; one pulled eighteen and the 
other twenty oars, and both were fitted 
with masts and sails. They were the 
property of Jamah ibn Salim, who was 
reported to be away in Itawa (Msama’s 
country), trading for ivory. In the after- 
noon, just as I was going to send the 
“ Betsy” back to look for her, the 
“ Pickle” arrived, the men protesting that 
they had not been able to come on the day 
before. Next day the men all wanted to 
stop, and we did not get away till late, and 
could not find a camping-place till cight 
P.M. As it was so late, I did not have my 
tent pitched, trusting to the look of the 
blue sky for the weather, but was bitterly 
disappointed, as about two A.M. it came on 
to rain in torrents, and in the morning we 
were all very much like drowned rats. 
After the things were dry I ordered a 
start, when all the men refused to go on, 
and Bombay was useless, saying he could, 
and that the men would, do nothing. I by 
force of driving, however, got them away, 
and a short time after we had got outside 
found out the reason of their reluctance ; 
a shooting-party belonging to Mohammed 
ibn Gharib was camped near, and my 
people had seen some of them and wanted 
to have a yarn; their canoe put out to 
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have a talk, and I found they had been 
away from Ujiji for six months, but had 
only got a very little ivory, and that the 
next day they were going to cross over the 
lake on their way back, all their stores 
being exhausted. 

On the 12th of May we reached the 
country of Uguhha, but only put in at the 
village of a chief called Luluki, to have a 
look at areported hot spring. I hada hot 
and tiring walk, and my feet being very 
sore, it was rather nasty work getting to 
it. The temperature of the water when I 
got there, was 96° Fah., but I heard after- 
wards that sometimes it was nearly boil- 
ing, and that people had been scalded by 
it. There was a small spring of gas under 
the surface of the water, which made it 
keep on bubbling up like soda water. 

Two days after this I discovered the 
Lukuga, a largish stream going out of the 
lake. I went down it about five miles, 
and was then stopped by the floating veg- 
etation; the river there, however, was 
from three to five fathoms deep, and a 
current of about a knot an hour set us 
strongly into the edge of the grass. This 


river Lukuga flows out in the only break 
in the line of mountains and hills by which 
the Tanganyika is encircled, and accord- 
ing to all descriptions joins the Luvwa 
(Livingstone’s Lualaba) a short way below 


Moero. 

Having found the outlet of the lake, my 
next idea was to follow it to its junction 
with the Lualaba; but I was obliged to go 
back to Ujiji to get the men and stores I 
had left there, before I could again start 
west. When | arrived at Ujiji I found that 
the greater portion of my stores had been 
wasted or stolen, and could get no account 
of how they had gone, and was therefore 
obliged to buy more’ to prevent future 
starvation. My donkeys were reduced to 
four, and they were not fit for the road, so 
I sold them for what they would fetch. 

I found it utterly impracticable to follow 
the Lukuga, as none of my men would go 
anywhere without a guide, and as no one 
at Ujiji had ever been to the Lukuga. I 
‘could not get one, and had to avail myself 
of the services of a half-caste Arab, Syde 
Mezrvi, to show me the road to Nyangwé. 
This fellow at first made professions of 
doing everything in his power for me, and 
promised to obtain canoes when I got to 
Nyangwé, in which I might follow the 
river to the seacoast. Whilst at Ujjiji I 
received letters from home, dated the 1st 
of July, 1873, which had passed through 
some curious vicissitudes on their journey 
from Unyanyembé. They were sent on 
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by the Liwali there by an Arab caravan, 
which was attacked and dispersed by some 
of Mirambo’s people, and those who es- 
caped abandoned everything, including my 
letters. A short time after another cara- 
van was attacked by the same men, but 
beat them off, shooting two or three, and 
on one of the dead bodies they found the 
packet of letters. 

I now discharged such of my men as 
were afraid or unwilling to proceed, and 
after packing up a map of the Tanganyika 
and the journals, and a map of Dr. Living- 
stone’s which I had found at Ujiji, in the 
possession of Mohammed ibn Salih, and 
some other small things, and despatching 
them to the coast in charge of my servant 
and two other men, set out for Kasengé 
on the west shore of the lake, in company 
with Syde. 

Our journey to Kasengé was uneventful, 
except that the night during which we 
crossed from the east to the west it came 
on to blow hard, and we had heavy work 
to reach the island of Kivisa, near the 
landing on the main, in the “ Betsy ;” and 
the “Pickle” got to leeward altogether, 
and had to put in at Kigoma and wait till 
the weather moderated before rejoining us. 
We left the shore of the lake on the 31st 
of May, and the same day reached Ruanda, 
the chief town of Ugubha, which was very 
populous. The people formed a regular 
lane all the way through the town ; and, to 
add a ridiculous feature to the scene, an 
unfortunate sheep, not being able to finda 
way through the crowd, trotted along just 
in front of me, ba-aing the whole time. 
At Ruanda I got extra porters to carry 
some of my loads, as the men of the cara- 
van were all out of condition on account 
of having been so long without marching ; 
and I also bought some goats, as they 
were cheap and plentiful. The chief at 
Ruanda was supposed to be a great swell, 
and said he was indépendent, though I 
afterwards found that he was feudatory to 
Kasongo, the great chief of Urua. 

The day after leaving Ruanda, which 
we had to do without any extra men, we 
crossed the Rugumba, a largish stream 
flowing fast and swift into the Tanganyika, 
and with many small particles of quartz 
glittering in the sunshine, brought down 
from the mountains of Ugoma, which 
ended abruptly on our right. On this 
march, one of my men, in crossing a small 
watercourse, fel! down, and one of the 
sticks forming the cradle for his load ran 
into his eye, destroying it completely. 
Owing to this, and illness of other men, I 
had to engage more men for part of the 
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road, as the lazy askari would do nothing 
to assist the Jagazé in their work. 

We then made a march of four or five 
days, along the watershed between the 
Rugumba and the Lukuga, passing many 
streams going towards both, and arrived 
at Mékéto, a fertile vale, and a scene of 
almost perfect rural beauty. On our 
journey here, from the top of a high hill I 
had my last view of the Tanganyika, its 
glorious blue showing out against the 
purple of the mountains of Kowendé. 
From these same hills we could see the 
trend of the. valley of the Lukuga, which 
apparently was going to the west-south- 
west. 

Whilst at Mékéto, to spoil one’s appre- 
ciation of the scenery, a wretch of a slave- 
dealer brought a small boy of seven or 
eight years old into the camp for sale. 
The poor child was crying bitterly, and 
his master had him confined in a slave- 
fork, one end of which he held in his 
hand, and twisted and shoved the poor 
boy about cruelly. I felt very much in- 
clined to thrash the master and set the 
slave free, but I knew that directly after- 
wards he would be worse treated, and 
therefore contented myself with turning 
the dealer in human chattels out of the 


camp. 
Leaving Mékéto we passed through a 


moderately hilly country, crossing a 
tangled quantity of streams which was 
very hard to sort into their right basins, 
and just as we left Uguhha and came into 
Ubidjwa we came upon the Rubumba, a 
stream which rising close to the Rugumba 
is.often confounded with it, though the 
Rubumba falls into the Luama and the 
Rugumba into the Tanganyika. 

The Wabidjwa are also tributary to 
Kasongo, and the chiefs and upper classes 
are, I believe, originally of the same race 
as the Wagubha and Warua. The lower 
orders, however, are very different. One 
of the most striking peculiarities of the 
women of Ubidjwa is the custom they 
have of piercing the upper lip, and in the 
hole inserting an oval stone, or piece of 
wood, or bone, which they keep on in- 
creasing in size till it sometimes, in the 
lesser and greater diameters, attains to 
1.5 by 1.25 inches. This sticks out in 
front and gives the wearer the appearance 
of having a bill like a duck when seen in 
profile, and prevents her from speaking 
plainly. Another peculiar habit is that of 
wearing leather bolsters, made tapering 
from centre to end like buffaloes’ horns, 
round the waist. Sometimes a dandy 
lady will wear two or three of these pecul- 
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iar vestments, though it cannot be for 
decency, as the barest requisites of what 
is considered indispensable with most 
people are scarcely complied with. 

Some wear, instead of these bustles, 
belts split in the rear into two or three 
parts, where they serve to keep up a 
small piece of leather about twelve inches 
by eight, which with the belt and a smaller 
patch in front constitutes the whole of a 
lady’s dress, with the exception of a few 
indispensable articles such as anklets, 
bracelets, and necklaces. 

The largest chief in Ubfidjwa was Pak- 
wanywa, close to whose village we stopped 
a couple of days. He and his wife came 
to visit me, and although her clothing was 
scanty in quantity, she was very dressy in 
her get-up, her apron being ornamented 
with beads and cowries. She also wore 
gaiters and bracelets from wrist to elbow, 
tassels just in front of her ears, and sev- 
eral necklaces, all of good beads. Her 
hair was done up ina pretty fashion, and 
ornamented with bright steel and copper 
ornaments, and across her forehead, just 
below the roots of her hair, stripes of red 
and yellow were carefully painted. Al- 
together she had a very effective appear- 
ance, and seemed fully conscious of it, 
though at the same time she was a lady- 
like merry body. : 

Whilst here we heard that a large body 
of Wamerima and slaves of Syde ibn Ha- 
bib were close in front of us, and that they 
were waiting for us to come up in order 
to make a formidable body to cross Many- 
uéma. This I was very sorry to hear; I 
should much have preferred travelling 
alone, as the traders in these parts are 
apt to take advantage of the natives hav- 
ing no guns, and to allow their men to 
steal and pilfer from the hats, often caus- 
ing rows which I had no desire of being 
mixed up with. I, however, had no 
choice, as it was intended as a civility, 
and if I had refused, the natives would 
have said that we had quarrelled, and, 
therefore, very likely have attacked one 
party in hopes of the other joining them; 
so that I was on the horns of a dilemma. 

Two days after leaving Pakwanywa’s 
we arrived at the camp of the other cara- 
van, and were warmly welcomed by 
Muinyi Hassani, who was the principal 
trader in the party, although afterwards 
we did not get on over well together. The 
next country after Ubidjwa was Uhiya, 
where the people wore onthe back of 
their heads enormous leather chignons, 
with a piece like a tongue sticking out 
behind, and indulged in tattooing in irreg- 
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ular and diversified patterns. On leaving 
Uhiya we began to get into a hilly coun- 
try, the commencement of the offshoots of 
the mountains of Bambarré. Here we 
came into a second country of Uvinza, 
and different methods of personal decora- 
tion: the people pierced the centre carti- 
lage of the nose and ran straws through, 
and worked their hair into ridges and 
tufts, with small plaits along the tops of 
them. Wood-carving was here carried to 
greater perfection than I had yet seen, 
and clay idols were common outside the 
villages. Many of the villages had been 
lately deserted, and I believe that some 
large party of traders had had a row there, 
as they could not have been left for what 
is a very common reason, viz., the exhaus- 
tion of the soil near them, as the vegeta- 
tion was luxuriant close to huts still in 
in good repair. 

A very hilly road took us to Rohombo, 
the first district in Manyuéma according 
to the people, though geographically and 
ethnologically Manyuéma proper can only 
be said to commence on the northern side 
of the Bambarré Mountains. The popu- 
lation here was very dense, and the roads 
were lined by black crowds who had turned 
out to look at the strangers, and especially 
at the white man. Oil palms were very 
numerous at Rohombo, and the natives 
made palm-wine from them, which, when 
fresh, is very good and refreshing, remind- 
ing one something of ginger beer. They 
climb the trees with a belt made to go 
round the tree and themselves, something 
like the Tamils in Ceylon. Salt was in 
very great demand here, all that the peo- 
ple get being brought from Ujiji by the 
traders, as since the Arabs have come 
here the Warua, who used to do the trad- 
ing in Manyuéma, have deserted it. A 
man would cut and bring into camp a 
large load of firewood for a pinch of salt 
as large as one usually puts on one’s plate 
at one time. 

From Rohombo we went over a rolling 
and fertile country intersected by many 
streams, all draining to the south-west, 
till we reached the ascent of the Bambarré 
Mountains. They gave us a steep climb, 
standing up like a narrow spine, with very 
declivitous sides, and we had to camp be- 
fore reaching the top ina deserted village. 
The next morning we had another climb 
before surmounting the crest, and then, 
plunging into a mass of forest, suddenly 
commenced our descent amongst a num- 
ber of ravines and gullies, all crowded 
with enormous trees. Some of the gorges 
were over a hundred and fifty feet deep, 
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and trees growing in their bottoms 
towered to an equal height above the 
head of one standing on the brink. This 
was truly a primeval forest; the hand of 
man had never desecrated these giants of 
the sylvan world. No sun or breeze 
reached the dark, damp depths, and ever 
tree seemed to try and force itself aloft 
into the blue heaven to get a sight of the 
life-giving sun. 

Emerging from the forest at the foot of 
the mouatains, we came upon villages and 
cultivated land. The villages were entire- 
ly different from any I had yet seen in 
Africa. Huts arranged in long broad 
streets, the walls and ends of bright red 
clay, with sloping roofs thatched with yel- 
low grass. The people also presented a 
change as sudden as that of their houses. 
The women (“Zoujours place aux dames”) 
dressed their hair into the shape of an 
old-fashioned bonnet in front, with long 
ringlets, daubed with mud and grease, 
hanging down their backs. The edge of 
the bonnet-like part in front was trimmed 
with beads, cowries, or seeds of the wild 
banana. Round their waists they wore a 
string of the same materials, which served 
to support two small aprons, constituting 
all their clothing, and which, when going 
to work in the fields or fishing, they re- 
placed by small bunches of leaves in order 
to save their go-to-meeting frocks. 

The men, in their way, were equall 
peculiar, plastering their te thickly with 
mud and forming it into cones, lumps, and 
flat plates, into which they inserted cowries 
and bits of copper as ornaments. Between 
the different patches the scalp was shaved 
perfectly bare. Some wore a cone on top 
of their heads, and the side and back hair 
formed into long flat flakes with mud, with 
reund holes in them, to which iron and 
copper rings were hung. The remainder 
of their dress consisted of leather aprons 
about six or eight inches wide, reaching 
to their knees. 


The second camp, after crossing the 
Bambarré Mountains, was at Moéné Bug- 


ga’s village, son of Moéné Kussu. The 
latter, who is now dead, was chief when 
Livingstone stopped here for some 
months, and many of the people inquired 
after the “old white man,” and seemed 
very sorry to hear of his death. 

The chiefs indulged in more clothes 
than their subjects, wearing large kilts of 
fringed grass cloth. Each of them also 
wore the peculiar Manyuéma knife or 
sword slung over his shoulder by belt of 
otter skin. Every separate village is in- 
dependent, and as at the time we were 
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here there was no war going on, several 
of the chiefs came to see us and have a 
stare ata white man. They were attended 
by people carrying rattles, who proclaimed 
their names and titles; two, Moéné Gohé 
and Moéné Booté, had dwarfs for their 
rattlers, and Moéné Booté had also a man 
playing on aninstrument made of differ- 
ent-sized gourds fastened in a frame, and 
over them were keys of hard wood, which. 
when struck, gave a clear metallic sound, 
varying in pitch according to the size of 
the gourd under each key. This instru- 
ment is called the marimba, and is 
known close to the west coast, from 
whence it reaches to Manyuéma, which 
was the first place I saw it. The name is 
the same everywhere. 

After leaving Moéné Bugga’s we passed 
through another strip of primeval forest 
of enormous trees, and came to the village 
of another Moéné Booté, with whom we 
had to make arrangements about the cross- 
ing of the Luama. Muinyi Hassani and I 
here began to differ somewhat as to the 
necessity for numerous halts, as I wished 
to press forward as quickly as possible, 
and he took every opportunity to say we 
wanted to halt for something or another; 
but alternate dawdling and hurrying are 
what every European has to put up with 
when dealing with semi-civilized races. 


We had halted a day at the northern foot 
of the Bambarré Mountains, two or three 
at Moéné Bugga’s, and now again was 
another delay about getting the canoes, 
which might have been obviated if men 


had been sent on in front. I asked 
about this whilst at Moéné Bugga’s, and 
and was told it had been done, but now 
found that it was a deliberate falsehood. 

We got across the Luama safely after 
all: it is a fine stream two hundred yards 
wide, and varying from twelve to fourteen 
feet in depth with a moderate current. Its 
banks are mostly clothed with fine timber, 
and its winding course was often visible 
from some of the small hills over which 
our path led, forming an agreeable feature 
in the landscape. 

After crossing the Luama we came to 
rather a flat country, but intersected by 
many streams and watercourses which 
had grooved out for themselves deep beds 
in the sand and shingle of which the 
strata are composed. Strips of green 
trees mark the position of these water- 
courses, and the rest of the country is 
covered with the Manyuéma grass, inter- 
spersed with trees stunted by the grass 
fires. This grass is impassable until it 
has been burnt down, being often twelve 
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and fourteen feet high, with stalks as 
thick as one’s thumb, and growing in such 
a dense mass that one may throw oneself 
against it and make scarcely any impres- 
sion. Even after it is burnt down, the 
thicker stalks remain and scratch one’s 
hands and face, and tear one’s clothes, 
besides which the ashes and_ blacks 
make one as dirty as a chimneysweep, 
which, as soap is a rarity and a luxury 
in Manyuéma, is the reverse of desirable. 
Soon after leaving the Luama we passed 
a few hills on our left, and many streams, 
some flowing to the Luama and some 
direct to the Lualaba. 

Our road took us through many villages, 
in several of which the men belonging to 
the Wamerima traders, as they did not 
receive anything from their masters to 
buy food, had to steal from the unfortu- 
nate natives to supply their wants. I did 
not know the whole truth at this time, as 
the traders told me that they served out 
regular allowances to their men, and that 
they punished any who stole from the na- 
tives. As we formed separate camps, I 
could not say that this was false, and my 
men assured me that it was true. How- 
ever, long after, I heard from some of the 
more respectable of my people that I had 
been wilfully deceived. 

At Karungu, a largish village, or rather 
a scatter of hamlets, matters came to a 
crisis, and a row between the traders and 
natives occurred. The true story was 
that some natives having been robbed, re- 
taliated by stealing from Muinyi Hassani. 
I was only told at the time that the na- 
tives had stolen from him, but nothing 
of the reason why. The next morning 
Muinyi Hassani and his colleagues had a 
palaver with some of the chiefs on the 
subject, and wanted their property re- 
turned, besides a heavy indemnity; and 
on the chiefs replying that they would pay 
it with their spears, and brandishing them, 
they were shot down in the camp. 

Instantly there was a regular ¢emasha, 
all the people of the caravans rushing for 
their guns, and the natives throwing their 
spears at the people nearest them, and 
then bolting into the jungle. One fellow’s 
spear fell only a couple of feet from where 
I was sitting quietly writing. In a mo- 
ment all the people belonging to the 
traders had got their arms, and rushed 
out to set fire to the houses near; and it 
was as much as I could do to keep my 
men in hand, and prevent their rushing 
out to join their friends. 

For a couple of days we were in a state 
of semi-warfare, the coast people going 
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out in bodies whenever they saw a chance, 
and the natives gathering together in the 
jungle with their spears and shields, shout- 
ing and yelling. The traders’ people, in 
their numerous sorties, caught a lot of 
women and children, and goats, and the 
natives soon found that spears, their only 
offensive weapons, were no match for the 
guns of their opponents, and after several 
abortive attempts peace was at length 
mide, and Muinyi Hassani -and Syde 
Mezrui “made brothers” with some of 
the chiefs. After peace was concluded I 
found that people from several of the 
places through which we had passed had 
joined with those of Karungu, and if there 
nad been any equality in the way in which 
the two sides were armed, we should have 
been in a fix. 

I afterwards exerted myself to get the 
slaves and goats returned, but was only 
successful about the former, as Muinyi 
Hassani and his people said that if noth- 
ing was taken from the natives they would 
think we were afraid of them, and attack 
us whilst passing through some of the 
strips of jungle which lay across our road, 
and where numbers might have prevailed 
in spite of gunpowder. 

Two days after leaving Karungu we ar- 
rived at Mangarah, a village, the chief of 
which was a friend with the Arabs. His 
son had come out to Karungu to welcome 
us, and on our arrival at his father’s he 
introduced me to him in the most gentle- 
manly manner possible. Mangarah is one 
of several villages in which there are 
many iron foundries, a beautiful black 
speculum ore being obtained close to the 
surface. 

The day we arrived here a partner of 
Syde Mezrui came out from Kwakasongo, 
where several Arabs are settled, to wel- 
come the party and learn the news from 
the coast. With him came several of the 
surrounding chiefs. Syde, who had al- 
ready squandered nearly all the beads I 
had given him, and now found that I did 
not part so freely as he anticipated, began 
to show his bad points. He got hold of 
these chiefs and instigated them to tell 
me most unwarrantable tales of the road 
in front, and told me that everything they 
said he was certain was true, although he 
did not know it from personal knowledge. 
His partner, a youngster of about twenty, 
corroborated this, and I was in a greater 
puzzle than ever about the rivers and 
everything clse in front. 

The next day we started for Kwaka- 
sonzo, and for some inscrutable reason 
went two long sides of a triangle instead 
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of ashort one, thus taking a couple of 
marches to get there instead of doing it in 
one short one. 

Kwakasongo I found had fourteen or 
fifteen Arabs, Wasuahili aid Wamerima, 
settled there, including Syde and his 
partner, and they had about two thousand 
Wanyamwesi and slaves all armed with 
guns, so that they had the sway over the 
whole surrounding country. Oae man 
alone had over six hundred armed Wan- 
yamwesi, and in his storehouse he had 
fifteen hundred /rasileh (each of thirty- 
five pounds) ready for transport, but was 
waiting to hear of Mirambo’s war being 
finished, not from fear of Mirambo him- 
self, but because he was afraid he and his 
men would be detained to fight Mirambo 
by the Arab governor at Unyanyembé. 

We were detained at Kwakasongo for 
a week, and after three days’ marching ar- 
rived at KQmbwi on the Lualaba. The 
first view of the river far exceeded my 
previous expectations. Imagine a river 
varying from a thousand to three thou- 
sand yards in width, with swiftly flowing 
current, and many well-wooded and in- 
habited islands. At KambwiI got canoes 
for myself and some of my men, and went 
down to Nyangwe by water in one day, 
leaving the others to come by land. At 
Nyangwe I was warmly welcomed by 
Habib ibn Salim, an old Arab who had 
housed Livingstone during his stay there. - 

My men, who came by land, arrived two 
days after m2, and then set to work to try 
and get canoes to follow the great river 
down to the coast. My ill success in this, 
and the reasons for it, will be told next 
month. 


From The Spectator. 

HARRIET MARTINEAU’S AUTOBIOU- 

RAPHY. 

THE epitomized autobiography which 
Miss Martineau deposited with the Daily 
News, to be published immediately after 
her death, and which appeared in that 
journal on Thursday, is a true literary cu- 
riosity. We have always muintained that 
cultivated persons, in this coascious aze of 
ours, are less under delusions about them- 
selves and their own capacities than it is 
the fashion with satirists toassume. Very 
few, itis true, or probably none, uader- 
stand themselves completely, aad very 
many, possibly all, retain in hidden cor- 
ners of their minds baseless little vanities, 
sometimes of a very grotesque kind. But 
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avery large number indeed weigh their 
own powers, as distinct from their own 
character, very accurately, know exactly 
what they can do and cannot do, and are 
able to judge their own minds ad extra as 
they would judge those of third persons. 
If they make mistakes, it is in the direc- 
tion of self-depreciation, of a distrust which 
sometimes is consistent with an appear- 
ance of vanity on the very subject on 
which they know themselves to be weak. 
Vanity, and particularly visible vanity, is 
often a mere parade of armor over the 
weak place, and men are constantly soothed 
by flittery directed to the qualities which, 
as they recognize, with humorous contempt 
alike for the flatterer and themselves, they 
do not possess. Here, for instance, was a 
middle-aged woman of fifty-three, who had 
for ten years resided almost in solitude in 
the Lake country, who was visited mainly 
by worshippers, who had had, for a 
wom1in, considerable literary and political 
success, and who was by no means of the 
very first order of intellect. She wasa 
nervous woman, too, who all her life had 
mistaken a weak heart and a liability to 
nervous exhaustion for imminent heart- 
disease,—a temperament perhaps the most 
unfavorable of all to true self-knowledge. 
Yet she sits down and writes a newspaper 
biography of herself and her work, so 
coldly judicial, so severely passionless, so 
harsh, indeed, in some respects, that had 
it not been her own work, the editor of 
the Daily News would have been charged 
with a mocking hardness for giving it pub- 
licity so soon after her death. He would 
hardly have ventured to write of her ef- 
forts at fiction the sentence we have itali- 
cized: “None of her novels or tales 
have, or ever had, in the eyes of good 
judges or in her own, any character of 
permanence. The artistic aim and quali- 
fications were absent; she hal no power 
of dramatic construction; neither the po- 
etic inspiration on the one hand, nor the 
critical cultivation on the other, without 
which no work of the imagination can be 
worthy to live. Two or three of her ‘ Po- 
litical Economy Tales’ are, perhaps, her 
best achievement in fiction,— her doctrine 
furnishing the plot which she was unable 
to create, and the brevity of space — 
restricting the indulgence in detail which 
injured her longer narratives, and at last 
warned her to leave off writing them. It 
was fortunate for her that her own con- 
dcemnation anticipated that of the public. 
To the end of her life she was subject to 
solicitations to write more novels and more 
tales, but she for the most part remained 
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steady in her refusal. Her three volumes 
of ‘Forest and Game-Law Tales’ and a 
few stories in Household Words, written 
at the express and earnest request of Mr. 
Dickens, and with little satisfaction to 
herself, are her latest efforts in that direc- 
tion.” That isa perfectly just judgment, 
with these exceptions,—that Miss Mar- 
tineau had some faculty of suggesting, 
though none of analyzing character; and 
that she had a strange, almost inexplicable 
power of touching, in most prosaic and 
unimaginative fashion, the springs of pa- 
thosand pity. Readingsome of her poor- 
law stories is like standing by the death- 
bed of a hungry woman, and leaves a sen- 
sation almost of physical pain. She had 
not, however, the artistic touch, and her 
fictions, though they did good work in 
their time, will all moulder away forgotten 
in ancient libraries. 

That a writer should despise some 
division of his writings is, however, no 
infrequent phenomenon. Defoe never 
dreamed that he was to live forever 
through “ Robinson Crusoe,” and many a 
statesman has hoped, like Richelieu, to 
survive by his wretched poems, but Miss 
Martineau judged all her work with the 
same coldly unfavorable eye. She says 
of her first book on America, that she 
was carried away by sympathy with some 
American statesmen, and “the book is 
not a favorable specimen of Harriet Mar- 
tineau’s writings, either. in regard to moral 
or artistic taste. It is full of affectations 
and preachments, and it marks the highest 
point of the metaphysical period of her 
mind.” She is equally severe on herself 
as a historian. Her book, * The History 
of the Thirty Years’ Peace,” will live 
some years, as the only brief and readable 
collection of the annals of the period, 
and it brought her much popularity; but 
she reckons it in her biographical sketch 
at nearly its true value: “ Without tak- 
ing the chronicle form, this history could 
not, from the nature of the case, be cast 
in the ultimate form of perfected history. 
All that can be done with contemporary 
history is to collect and methodize the 
greatest amount of reliable facts and dis- 
tinct impressions —to amass sound mate- 
rial for the veritable historian of a future 
day — so consolidating, assimilating, and 
vivifying the structure as to do for the 
future writer precisely that which the 
lapse of time, and the oblivion which 
creeps over all transactions, must prevent 
his doing for himself. This auxiliary use- 
fulness is the aim of Harriet Martineau’s 
history, and she was probably not mis- 
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taken in hoping for that much result from 
her labor.” Of the most serious defect of 
the book, its absurd over-estimate of that 
showy politician Canning, she was prob- 
ably unaware, as she was also unaware 
that her theological writings contributed 
positively nothing to the stock of ideas in 
the world. She seems, in her biograph- 
ical sketch, to make an exception in their 
favor to an estimate more harshly true, 
perhaps, than woman ever yet passed upon 
her own performances and_ powers: 
“Her original power was nothing more 
than was due to earnestness and intellec- 
tual clearness within a certain range. 
With small imaginative and suggestive 
powers, and therefore nothing approach- 
ing to genius, she could see clearly what 
she did see, and give a clear expression to 
what she had to say. In short, she could 
popularize, while she could neither dis- 
cover nor invent. She could sympathize 
in other people’s views, and was too facile 
in doing so; and she could obtain and 
keep a firm grasp of her own, and, more- 
over, she could make them understood. 
The function of her life was to do this, 
and in as far as it was done diligently and 
honestly, her life was of use, however far 
its achievements may have fallen short of 
expectations less moderate than her own.” 
If any proof were wanting of the lucidity 
of vision and expression which are the 
only powers she claims, this sketch alone 
is suflicient to afford it; and it will sug- 
gest to most men also that she must have 
possessed another power, — that judicial 
faculty which is so often wanting in men 
and women of genius, and is so seldom 
lacking to any high order of ability. That 
faculty will give a high interest to the post- 
humous work we are promised, the auto- 
biography to which she devoted two years, 
and which, fearing lest her executors 
should be blamed for some statements in 
it, she herself passed through the press. 
Considering the number of personages 
she knew, her utter freedom, as it appears 
from this sketch, from self-interested prej- 
udice, and her considerable political knowl- 
edge, this should be a book of great in- 
terest, even though it does not tell us 
very much of the inner nature and ideal 
life of Miss Harriet Martineau. 








From Nature. 
PERIODICITY OF THE FRESH-WATER 
LAKES OF AUSTRALIA, 


THE fresh-water lakes of Australia, 
though insignificant in size in comparison 
with the extent of the country, possess 
several features of considerable interest 
to the naturalist. Lake George, which is 
generally considered the largest sheet of 
fresh water on the continent, is only some 
twenty-three or twenty-four miles in length 
and seven miles in breadth at the widest 
part, and even this lake had no existence 
twenty-four years ago: A bit of swampy 
ground across which drays could pass, 
occupied, in 1852, what is now the lowest 
part of the lake-bottom, and the rest was 
taken up by squatters and small farmers, 
who little dreamed, when they settled on 
the rich alluvial plain, that within a few 
years they would be driven hopelessly 
from their homes by the advancing waters. 
The present lake is situated, at an eleva- 
tion of about two thousand feet above the 
sea, at the lower end of a shallow basin 
formed by a fork near the southern ex- 
tremity of the Blue Mountains, and about 
a hundred and fifty miles from Sydney. 
This basin is some forty. to fifty miles in 
length, and from fifteen to twenty miles in 
breadth, the mountains rising somewhat 
rapidly to a height of several hundreds of 
feet on every side except the south. The 
depth of the water at the present time is 
only from twenty-five to thirty feet, which, 
considering the extent of land submerged, 
affords a strong argument in favor of the 
supposition that the lake existed in past 
times, and was at least as extensive as it 
is now. An examination of the banks of 
the creek which runs into the head of the 
lake confirmed this hypothesis, and led me 
to believe that it has at one time been 
much more extensive than it is at present, 
for the horizontal layers of alluvial deposit 
could be traced along either bank at an 
elevation of ten or twelve feet above the 
present lake-surface. This, however, 
could not have been the case within the 
last one hundred years — probably not 
within many hundreds of years —for the 
present lake is fringed with broad ex- 
panses of partially submerged forest trees, 
that must have attained a growth of more 
than a century before the waters overtook 
them. It may, therefore, I think, be 
assumed that the lake has never in recent 
times been so extensive as it is now, but 
that formerly it was much more so. 

It will naturally be asked, What are the 
causes of its recent rapid growth, and 
what is likely to be the end of it? With- 
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out doubt the chief cause lies in the kill 
ing of the trees, which, until lately, cov- 
ered almost uninterruptedly the whole 
basin except the lowest portion. The 
water is thus drained rapidly into the lake, 
and the surface exposed to evaporation 
reduced to a mininum. The trees have 
been destroyed chiefly by the squatter, in 
order to let in the sun and improve the 
grass. But another and unexplained 
cause has been at work during recent 
years destroying the bush, and the trees 
ave died away mysteriously at the rate of 
scores, if not hundreds, of acres annually. 
Grub at the roots or within the bark, the 
injury done by cattle and sheep, opossums 
destroying persistently the young shoots, 
and various other pests, have been set 
down as the cause, but no explanation 
has as yet been accepted as satisfactory. 
It would seem rather as if the trees were 
suffering from some sickness such as ani- 
mals are subject to, and many square 
miles of bush may be cleared away before 
the disease has spent itself. 

Whatever may be the cause, the trees 
are rapidly disappearing within the drain- 
age area of the lake, and the result will 
be that with improved drainage and less 
absorption the lake szzs¢ increase in extent 
during the next few years, provided the 
rainfall does not seriously diminish during 
the same period. Another cause which has 
probably been at work enlarging the lake 
during the last twenty-four years, is an in- 
creased rainfall, but the argument on this 
point is rather drawn from the rapid 
growth of the lake than from any accurate 
observation. It has certainly happened 
once or twice during dry seasons that the 
lake has fallen a foot or two, but it has 
always recovered and advanced during the 
following year, so that its growth may be 
considered to have been continuous since 
the year 1852. After the winter of 1874, 
the lake rose from four to five feet, and 
during the severe drought of the following 
summer sank to the extent of from one to 
two feet, but with the returning rains it 
recovered its former level. If, up to the 
present time, the first and wet half of a 
cycle has been operating, and twenty-five 
years of deficient rainfall were now to com- 
mence, it would still, I think, be unreason- 
able to expect that the lake would con- 
tract very much — say to one-half or one- 
quarter its present size. The water that 
falls at the most distant spot in the basin 
1s carried within a few hours into the 
lake—in the same manner as in other 
parts of the country it is carried into the 
rivers; and the same cause which tends 





to make the floods of the Hunter and 
other rivers more violent every year, will 
prevent Lake George from ever again be- 
coming an insignificant pool. It may be 
noticed that cloudy summers — not neces- 
sarily rainy ones -- would have a consider- 
able effect in diminishing evaporation and 
thereby preventing shrinkage. A preva- 
lence of westerly or northerly winds would 
have an opposite effect. 

Near one of the squatter’s houses, long 
ago submerged, was a well-stocked fish- 
pond. This the advancing waters soon 
appropriated, and its occupants finding 
their way into the lake have increased to 
such an extent that the lake itself is now 
well stocked. These fish were chiefly the 
fresh-water cod of Australian streams, and 
some of them have thriven so well that it 
is by no means rare-to meet with speci- 
mens weighing from thirty to forty pounds 
each. Black swans, large flocks of three 
or four different kinds of ducks, with the 
red-legged ibis and other birds, frequent - 
the shores and afford good sport. 

The general appearance of the lake- 
shore is somewhat desolate on account of 
the enormous number of partially sub- 
merged trees that stand, some of thema 
mile or more, out in the water, and give 
the lake the appearance of an American 
river during a flood. The eastern shore, 
however, is very beautiful for -Australian 
scenery, the hills dotted with clumps of 
dark casuarina rising in beautiful grassy 
slopes from the water’s edge. 

At a few miles distance from Lake 
George to the eastward is Lake Bathurst, 
a much smaller sheet of water that appears 
to be under very much the same influences 
as the larger ioe, the encroachment of 
the water being as well marked, although 
not so extensive. 

It would be interesting to know all the 
influences at work in the increase of the 
Great Salt Lake, Utah, which is said to be 
growing at the rate of ten inches in verti- 
cal height yearly. As the whole country 
in the neighborhood of this lake is des- 
titute of trees, a periodic increase of rain- 
fall is most probably the chief cause, in 
which case the lake’s maximum may be 
expected to be reached at any time. 

The cultivation of land previously 
bare might naturally be expected to cause 
a greater retention of moisture, whilst at 
the same time the hardening of the sur- 
face by the treading of cattle and sheep 
would cause the water to run off more 
easily ; but the area of cultivated or pas- 
tured land within the drainage basin com- 
pared with that left in its primitive condi- 
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tion, is unknown, and it would be impossi- 
ble to differentiate their effects. 
It will be a subject of considerable in- 


terest to watch the conduct of these lakes 
during the next twenty years. 
R. ABBAY, 





AT the meeting of the Edinburgh Botanical 
Society on Thursday a paper was read by Sir 
Robert Christison on the restorative and cura- 
tive effects of the cuca leaf of Peru (Z7y- 
throxylon coca), which has for many years 
been valued by the Indians as a preventive of 
bodily fatigue, and which has lately attracted 
much attention owing toa belief that it was 
of some service to the American pedestrian, 
Mr. Weston, on the occasion of some of his 
walking-feats at the Agricultural Hall. <A 
diversity of opinion exists as to the effect of 
the cuca leaf on those who chew it. By some 
travellers it is maintained to be a pernicious 
stimulant, while others hold the opinion that 
moderately used it is beneficial to health. Of 
its effects Sir Robert Christison gave an ac- 
count ascertained by experiments he had made 
himself with a cuca leaf, by which he had 
found that it was both a preventive of fatizue 
and a restorative of strength after severe 
bodily exertion, and that it had no reactionary 
effect on the system. His first experiments 
made with the leaf were in 1870. Two of his 
students had come home thoroughly tired out 
with a sixteen-miles walk ; instead of having 
dinner they each took an infusion of two 
drachms of cuca ; presently all signs of fatigue 
vanished, and they “promenaded” Princes 
Street for a whole hour with ease and enjoy- 
ment. On returning home they eat an excel- 
lent dinner, felt light throughout the evening, 
slept well, and got up refreshed and active 
next morning. Similar results were obtained 
in the case of other ten students, some of 
whom had done a thirty-miles walk; and Sir 
Robert has also made experiments upon him- 
self with a cuca leaf of an equally successful 
and comfortable nature. Ile is, it seems, 
overwhelined by letters from all quarters ask- 
ing for information respecting it. Women 
especially, having tried every other form of 
narcotic and stimulant, are very anxious to 
begin with the cuca leaf. One lady who has 
written to Sir Robert Christison on the sub- 
ject, “put her question in such a shape that 
he saw plainly that she meant to ask whether 
it woul.l rencw her youth.” In regard to its 
use 25 medicine, Sir Robert Christison recom- 
mends no one to try it till something more is 
known about it, or at least not to make use of 
it without consulting a physician, 


Tue CLIMATE OF THE PoLEs, PAST AND 
PRESENT, may not seem a very geological sub- 
ject, yet it is one of the most interesting in the 





whole range of geological studies. A very 
valuable paper on this question has been con- 
tributed to the Geological Magazine (Nov. 
1875), by Prof. Nordenskiold, in which he 
says that we now possess fossil remains from 
the polar regions belonging to almost all the 
periods into which the geologist has divided 
the history of the earth. The Silurian fossils 
which McClintock brought home from the 
American Polar Archipelago, and the German 
naturalists from Novaja Semlja, as also some 
probably Devonian remains of fish found by 
the Swedish expeditions on the coasts of 
Spitzbergen, are, however, too few in number, 
and belong to forms too far removed from 
those now living, to furnish any sure informa- 
tion relative to the climate in which they have 
lived. Immediately after the termination of 
the Devonian age, an extensive continent 
seems to have been formed in the polar basin 
north of Europe, and we still find in Beeren 
Island and Spitzbergen vast strata of slate, 
sandstone, and coal, belonging to that period, 
in which are imbedded abundant remains of a 
luxuriant vegetation, which, as well as several 
of the fossil plant-remains brought from the 
polar regions by the Swedish Expeditions, 
have been examined amd described by Prof. 
Heer of Ziirich. We here certainly meet with 
forms, vast S/gi//aria, Calamites, and species 
of Lefidodendra, etc., which have no exactly 
corresponding representatives in the now ex- 
isting plants. Colossal and luxuriant forms of 
vegetation, however, indicate a climate highly 
favorable to vegetable development. A care- 
ful examination of the petrifactions taken 
from these strata shows also so accurate an 


Lagreement with the fossil plants of the same 


period found in many parts of the continent 
of central Europe, that we are obliged to con- 
clude that at that time no appreciable differ- 
ence of climate existed on the face of the 
earth, but that a uniform climate extremely 
favorable for vezetation—but not on that 
account necessarily tropical — prevailed from 
the equator to the poles. 
Popular Science Review. 


Banoo LoKE Natu GHoseg, a member of 
the Bengal Music-School, has compiled a 
Sanskrit Hymn-Bovk (with an English ver- 
sion), consisting of fourteen odes sct to Hin- 
doo rags and raginis, with European notation. 
The queen has been pleased to accept a copy, 
and to express her appreciation of the author’s 
loyalty and good feeling. 





